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Fic. 1—Magnesium flashlight in the midst of strong red hght, taken by a fused 
quartz lens. Walter's left hand materialized, is seen ringing the bell-box, as promised 
by him The eve could not see the hands which the camera rev 

Note also, grasping the little finger of the sitter on the left. a ut | hand. 


Fic. 2—A paraffin glove of an obviously masculine hand. obtained under condi- 
tions of strict control, in the presence of Margerv. May 2. 1926 
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A SITTING WITH FRAU SILBERT 


BY DR. ALFRED BARON WINTERSTEIN (Vienna) 


Specially contributed to the Journal, and translated from the original German 
by the Research Officer 


On August 8th, 1926, I had the opportunity to participate in a 
sitting at Graz with the well known Frau Maria Silbert. On account 
of the admirable conditions of observation and the.abundance of phe- 
nomena obtained, this must be recognized as the best sitting I have ever 
experienced with this psychic. In addition to myself, the Countess Zoé 
Wassilko and Herr Michael Dumba of Vienna, together with Herr Neu- 
bert, a prominent business man of Prague, were present. The one 
daughter of the medium, Friulein Ella Silbert, was likewise in the room 
from time to time; but not during the best of the phenomena, The 
sitting took place in the little room which serves the Silbert family as 
dining and living room; the subjoined sketch will give the reader all 
details regarding the arrangements of this room. We sat about a heavy 
rectangular wooden table, provided with diagonal braces underneath. 


Above the table hung an electric chandelier, with a cylindrical rheostat 
to control the brightness of the light. The illumination, which during 
the course of the sitting was repeatedly dimmed, was always at least 
bright enough to permit one to read easily; all the sitters were at all 
times clearly visible, Frau Silbert sitting always quietly with both hands 
on the table. Her chair was somewhat drawn away from the table, and 
her feet, in low shoes, she kept back under the chair. 

At the beginning of the séance (8:30 Pp. mM.) the medium sat at the 
long side of the table away from the entrance door. At the end of the 


table on her left sat the Countess and at the end on her right, I. Fac- 
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ing her from the other long side were Herr Dumba and Herr Neubert. 
Very soon after we started, we heard raps, which wandered about the 
room, seeming to come now on the table, now on Frau Silbert’s chair, 
now in the commode or on the base of the Rosegger memorial (a reduced 
reproduction in marble of the statue of the popular Styrian poet). The 
acoustic effect was always in accordance with the material on which the 
raps were localized, being totally different on the wood and on the 
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M Medium’s chair. T Table. 
1 The Baron’s place at the beginning. a Entrance door. 
2 The Baron’s place after the exchange b Chamber door. 

with Herr Neubert. c Bathroom door. 
3 Herr Dumba. d Window. 
4 Countess Wassilko. e Piano. 
x The Baron’s place after the general f Rossegger statue. 

change of arrangements. g Commode. 
* Herr Neubert’s place after the gen- h Sofa. 

eral change. t What-not. 

SKETCH OF THE SITTING WITH FrAv Sitpert Herewirn Descrisep 

marble. 


From time to time two or even occasionally three raps, all 


different in character, were to be heard at once. 

Through very rapid raps “ Herr Nell,” the control of this medium, 
expressed the wish to give some dictation. He rapped: “change places.” 
I thereupon exchanged seats with Herr Neubert, while the others re 


mained in their places, in accordance with Nell’s desires. 


Directly fac- 


ing the medium, I had now the best opportunities for observation. I 
pushed my chair back inconspicuously and from time to time let my eyes 
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fall into the space under the table, where the phenomena for the better 
part occur; occasionally with Nell’s permission I was even allowed to 
sit on the floor and control the theater of action from the immediate 
vicinity. 

All the sitters were now separately touched on their legs. At first 
I felt the contact on my knee, like a poke from something soft and 
stubby. Later I got the impression of pinching fingers on my thighs. 
These contacts occurred simultaneously to different sitters ; once to as 
many as four at the one time. Herr Neubert’s glove, which lay on his 
knee, was drawn downward by an invisible something; and fingers played 
about his shoe strings as though to untie them. While I sat on the 
floor, I saw a bright light flash up in the vicinity of Countess Wassilko ; 
later in the evening I had two further opportunities to observe this phe- 
nomenon (similar to sheet lightning) beneath the table. In the more 
interesting case I was an actual participant. The Countess held a 
cigarette-case under the table, for the grasping organ to take hold of ; 
and she reported a tugging at the box. At the same time I saw in the 
vicinity of her hand a strong flare-up of light, as of an electrical dis- 
charge. Before the incidence of the phenomena I had carefully in- 
spected the theater of action under the table, without coming upon 
anything suspicious. 

Frau Silbert and Herr Neubert then, at Frau Silbert’s motion, 
made an experiment, which succeeded repeatedly. Each of them held 
one hand high in the air, while passing the other rapidly under the 
table. In an instant, as these two latter hands came together and were 
clasped, a third hand would lie on them. When the medium and 
Countess Wassilko executed the same movement under the table, the 
snuff-box which the Countess had previously laid upon the intersection 
of the diagonal cross-pieces was suddenly placed between the hands of 
the two ladies. 

The appearance, at the right of the Countess, of an easily visible 
hand which for a moment was even raised above the level of the table’s 
edge, led to a change in the seating arrangements, in order that all 
might be able to see the materializations from closer by. The sketch 
shows both the old and the new arrangement ; Herr Dumba had left the 
room and was absent after the change. 

After we had changed our positions, the four of us formed a circle 
with joined hands. Countess Wassilko’s right hand, which I held in my 
left, began to tremble violently. Some of the sitters became aware of 
a feeling of cold in their feet. Frau Silbert said that she thought a fine 
mist was enveloping our hands. Countess Wassilko described her im- 
pressions in these terms: “ Something is fumbling at my foot, pulling 
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at my skirt and creeping under it, stroking my leg and climbing outside 
my skirt.” At this same time, Frau Silbert saw a hand, which she 
described to us. (It happens more than occasionally that one with 
mediumistic gifts will see materializations at a weaker stage of develop- 
ment than will ordinary individuals.) As Frau Silbert, a short time 
after this, moved our hands about in the effort to make us aware of the 
mist, an extra hand hovered in the shadow between the Countess and me, 
rising to the height of our hands, and catching Frau Silbert’s hand. 
The contrast between the medium’s hand and the white, self-luminous 
apparitional hand can with difficulty be put into words. The latter was 
really but a hand-fragment, consisting of one or two fingers, thumb and 
index-finger seen as from the side; but one who had seen the two hands 
beside one another could not possibly entertain the suspicion that a 
juggling trick was involved. As soon as the materialized hand came 
into the region of good light, it drew back instantly. This was repeated 
a second time. But to my eyes, inquisitively exploring in the shadow 
area between the two chairs, there was discernible at that time only 
a white streak. 

I now took a position at the corner on the Countess’ left, and bent 
over across the table so as to be able to see into the space at her right 
in which I had been sitting. The hand rose once to the level of the 
Countess’ shoulder ; again, I saw a grayish hand-structure emerge as far 
as the corner of the empty chair at the right of the Countess; a third 
time two fingers reached out, quick as lightning, over the edge of the 
table in this same quarter. The Countess also asserted that she had 
seen and felt a large, coarse, gray hand laid upon her knee for a 
moment; Frau Silbert, who saw it too, described it as a workman’s hand. 
This hand usually seemed to resemble one of the materialized hands of 
Stanislawa P., which is reproduced in Schrenck-Notzing’s “ Phenomena 
of Materialization ” (Figure 225 in Plate 145 of the German edition). 
Of interest is the determination that in the latter parts of the sitting 
the materialized hand suffered considerably through the effects of the 
strong light, and seemed only a very dull gray. 

Among Frau Silbert’s most characteristic and most nearly unique 
phenomena belongs the engraving, a sort of direct drawing (which also 
is observed in this medium’s séances). My cigarette-case, which I had 
laid on the junction of the diagonal cross-pieces under the table, flew 
some time later in full light across Frau Silbert’s left shoulder on to the 
table. In the distinct expectation that the engraving had not yet been 
effected, I asked Nell whether the full light had not been turned on some- 
what too soon. The answer was “ Yes,” with a single rap. When I 
then examined the case as a matter of principle, I found scratched on 
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one of the inner surfaces the word “ Nell” and the figure “7.” In 
reply to my query regarding the significance of the figure “7” I re- 
ceived the following dictation, through the raps: “ It will bring an un- 
expected turn. Be patient until the crescent moon.” Since the meaning 
of this message was not entirely clear to me, I asked again, whereupon 
Nell replied: “ You must count the lapse of time until the crescent 
moon.” At the time of the sitting, I may add, the moon was exactly 
new. Up to the time that I despatch this manuscript, the moon has 
attained its first quarter without bringing out any “ unexpected turn ” 
in my affairs. 

In quite the same way as with my cigarette-case, a snuff-box which 
the Countess Wassilko had brought with her was also engraved. Four 
times it was thrown out from where it had been laid under the table, 
unmarked. On three of these occasions it fell on the floor; on the 
fourth, as already described, it was laid in its proprietor’s hand as this 
clasped Frau Silbert’s under the table. On the fifth attempt, the me- 
dium saw a materialized hand manipulating the snuff-box, in the space 
between herself and the Countess. The latter lady felt a touch, as 
though the hand had poked at her with the box, with the intention of 
having her grasp it. Shortly after this, the snuff-box fell noisily to the 
floor between the legs of the chair. Examined in the light, it showed 
the word “ Nell” engraved on one of its inner surfaces, along with a 
small triangle, as well as a couple of scratches looking rather like 
triangles begun and left unfinished. 

Particularly impressive was the way in which Herr Neubert’s watch 
was engraved. After it had been put in the customary place on the inter- 
section of the two braces under the table, the Countess and the medium 
saw, in the space between them, a materialized hand which made snatch- 
ing motions. Frau Silbert stated that she saw the hand working with 
the watch. A little later, while I was in the act of speaking to Frau 
Silbert, I suddenly noticed that she left my last remark unanswered— 
which I knew from experience as a sign that she had fallen into trance. 
Her eyes stared into emptiness, unintelligible words pressed from her 
lips, she gulped, yawned and whispered ; finally she seemed to be looking 
for something. Suddenly she reached into the air with her left hand, 
and there laid hold of Herr Neubert’s watch! Her grasping movement, 
the appearance of the watch, and a blinding flash of light, all fell to- 
gether, in space and in time. The watch lay now upon the up-turned 
inner surface of the one hand, the while the other hand described, in the 
air above it, a small, open circle. Then three raps were heard from 
behind the medium, sounding hard and clear. Frau Silbert turned 
around, listening with keen attention and as though under the influence 
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of a command, in the direction from which the raps came. This action 
she repeated once, and then awoke. 

We turned on the full white light and examined the watch. On the 
crystal was engraved a circle, not quite closed. The same crystal was 
later engraved a second time, under similar conditions; this time there 
were to be seen only a pair of scratches, as though the power had failed. 

Before the close of the sitting, Countess Wassilko asked a question 
of Nell, mentally. He promised to give an answer, “ without hearing 
ears.” The sitters, with the exception of the Countess and the medium, 
left the room. What was heard in reply (spelled out in taps on the 
questioner’s knee) corresponded not at all with the question, but still 
made good sense: “ It is an honorable task, to free the soul from a 
demoniacal curse. Trust him who calls you. He leads you to the goal.” 
It is conceded that this utterance sounds somewhat oracular and com 
monplace. During the delivery of the message, which took up a con- 
siderable time, the Countess was touched several times below the right 
shoulder. The medium throughout this interval sat quietly at the 
table, her hands both fully visible. 

At about 12: 30 midnight the sitting came to an end. We all made 
our most cordial adieus from Frau Silbert, who seemed not at all tired, 
and expressed the wish that she might have regular sittings with us. 
I am satisfied that, in case this should ever be possible, we would attain 
even better results under even better control conditions with this me- 
dium, whom I found most interesting and attractive. 

For the sake of completeness I may also record, that in the morning, 
during our call upon Frau Silbert, raps were heard in broad daylight 
in her dining room. Also, the side of the heavy table opposite me made 
a leap into the air to a height of some twenty-five centimeters (ten 
inches) and fell back with a crash. This I understood to constitute a 
greeting to the medium’s daughter, who at the moment was entering the 
room. I tried later, while sitting in Frau Silbert’s chair, to lift the 
heavy table in the same way with my leg. The attempt was a total 
failure; the table hardly stirred from the floor. The use of the me 
dium’s hands does not enter the discussion, since these were visible 
throughout the episode. 

If the conditions of experiment herein described were not in accord- 
ance with the strongest scientific requirements, they were at least in 


many respects far better than one is accustomd to get in sittings with 
other mediums. The conditions of visibility were at all times so good 
that I and the other participants must have noticed any suspicious 
movement above the table; while the space beneath the table was re- 
peatedly laid open to my eyes, even during the occurrence of phenom- 
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ena.’ As especially noteworthy I would signalize the hand materializa- 
tions, which several times were shown outside the “ cabinet ” formed by 
the outside of the table, and on occasions even came above the level of 
the table-top, once actually rising to the level of the shoulder of a sitter. 
And one who has experienced the procedure during, say, the engraving 
of the watch, must take into consideration certain obvious aspects of 
genuineness which he can never put convincingly to a non-participant ; 
while to him the control, which may perhaps appear inadequate to the 
inexperienced skeptic, is in obvious accord with the general schematic 
principles governing under the conditions of the moment. The inability 
of the non-participant to picture the séance in quite the same terms as 
those in which the sitters see it is fundamental and must not be per- 
mitted to hold back the progress of psychical research. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON FRAU SILBERT 


In connection with Baron Winterstein’s contribution, it seems ad- 
vantageous to print certain portions of a record supplied by a member 
of the A. S. P. R. covering a sitting given by Frau Silbert at the British 
College of Psychic Science, on December 14th, 1925. This reporter 
emphasizes that no control was assured him, and that he can accord- 
ingly only describe what happened, without giving any judgment on the 
authenticity of the phenomena. General conditions were not particu- 
larly good, and the séance action was very thin for the most part; so 
the complete record of the séance could not profitably be published on 
its merits. The following extracts, however, are of importance in their 
bearing upon what Baron Winterstein tells us. The séance lasted from 
about 8:15 to about 11:00 pv. m.; there were ten sitters besides the me- 
dium (seven ladies and three gentlemen); the report from which we 
quote was drawn from memory the same night, from about 12:00 to 
about 1:30 a. m. 

“ The light was of a red cast, shining down directly on to the center 
of the table, and strong enough to enable one to distinguish the play of 
the major facial muscles of those who sat at the other sides of the 
table. It was perhaps about the equivalent of half a candlepower. At 
times another light was used, white, about as strong again as the red 
light. It too shone directly down upon the table. . . . 

“The two most remarkable things that occurred were her recoveries 
of the two cigarette-cases. The first one missed was the oblong, silver 
one. Some three or four minutes afterwards, Frau Silbert appeared to 


_ *A welcome contrast to the experience of Mr. Price, as recorded in this Journal 
lor May, 1926, p. 275—J. M. B. 
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be intently watching something floating about the room.’ None of the 
sitters could see anything. In a sort of daze she rose slowly, arms out- 
stretched, hands open, in plain view. She groped over me as I slumped 
down in my chair so as not to intercept her movement, and walked 
slowly around beyond the other side of the table where stood the man 
with the magnetic power to which she had previously objected.” As she 
neared him, she reached suddenly at his left shoulder with both her hands 
and recovered the case. Again I was startled by the superficial similar- 
ity to a conjurer’s trick.* What made the difference was that it had 
seemed to me I caught a glint of the case, dropping into her hands from 
void space ; and that her hands had both been visibly empty the second 
before. . . 

“The recovery of the other case was still more remarkable. It 
occurred directly beneath the light, and when the white light and not 
the red was on. She rose abruptly, her two empty hands reached above 
her quickly toward the light and to within about fourteen inches of it, 
and I saw the flat, gold-colored case slip into them as though it had 
slipped through a pocket in the air.* .. . 

** She also recovered the stylus in a rather remarkable manner. In 
the red light she suddenly reached across the table, both hands stretched 
out toward the gold-colored cigarette-case. As her hands reached it 
there was a sound as of two metals coming together, and she lifted her 
hands holding the stylus. ‘ 

“A point of special interest to me was the undisguised automatism 
of Frau Silbert when she went through the motions of engraving with 
her finger. It is one of the strongest indications of her honesty. It 
seemed symbolic of her desire that the object be engraved. That she 
executed this movement, whether the object were successfully engraved 
or not, would tend to show that she was not conscious of the process of 
engraving. . . . This expression of a desire on the part of the medium 
should be compared with that which appeared a similar thing in Palla- 
fino. Only what is here obviously innocent, in Eusapia took on the 
appearance of a fraud. This automatism can be considered a thing in 
physical phenomena analogous to the coloring of the message by the 
medium in the mental phenomena.” 





*Compare with Baron Winterstein’s parenthetical remark on page 580.—J. M. B. 
*She had moved this sitter out of the seat next to her, on the plea (a familiar 
one) that his strong power interfered with her own. 


°It is of course a fact that, granted the objects can be recovered by the operator 


from their places under the table, etc., their apparent production out of thin air, by 
a process of palming, will be very difficult to prevent or detect. The observation to 
which we next come would be the sort of thing for which we would look in the 
endeavor to rule out this explanation—J. M. B. : 

*“ Holes in the world ’—page 601. The parallelism between the two cases cannot 
be too strongly emphasized —J. M. B. 
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THE DEFENCE OF W. J. CRAWFORD 
BY RENE SUDRE 


The attacks upon metapsychics are no less active in Germany than 
in France; but while with us they are carried out by the journalists, 
without scientific authority, from the other side of the Rhine they ema- 
nate from persons more qualified if no less prejudiced, and pretend to 
possess the character of a systematic demonstration. Professor Max 
Dessoir has been giving his support to an enterprise of general criticism 
of the facts of psychical research, which will be published under the 
title: Der Okkultismus in Urkunden (The Documents of Occultism). 
This will comprise three large volumes, the first of which is now out. 
Devoted entirely to the physical phenomena, this volume is the result of 
the collaboration of three authors: the neurologist Dr. von Gulat- 
Wellenburg, Dr. Hans Rosenbusch, and the historian of science Count 
Karl Klinckowstrém.’ It constitutes a critique, which to the layman 
might well appear thorough and final, of all the material which has been 
amassed during the fifty years since Crookes, right down to date and 
including particularly the work of Schrenck-Notzing. The great meta- 
psychic subjects—the teleplasts, as we propose to call them—are all 
represented as frauds, who either have been caught red-handed, or have 
failed to produce their phenomna under sufficient conditions of control. 
Without daring to deny explicitly the existence of the physical phe- 
nomena, the three authors have swept the board clear of everything to 
date which permits belief in these phenomena. Their work is wholly 
negative, and if by accident they permit certain favorable aspects to 
appear in this or that case, such aspects are buried beneath the mass 
of accusatory matter. 

German metapsychists have decided that it is necessary to make a 
signal response to this indictment.” Under the direction of Schrenck- 
Notzing, who is the veteran of psychical research in Germany and whio 
was himself the chief target of the three authors, they have parcelled 
out this duty. Dr. Tischner has given a study of Home and the older 
mediums ; the university counselor R. Lambert of Eusapia Palladino; 


‘ Der Physikalische Mediumismus; Ullstein, Berlin, 1925. _ 
*Die Physikalische Phiinomene der Grossen Medien; Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft, Stuttgart, 1926. 
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Professor Oesterreich of Miss Goligher and Stanislawa Tomezyk ; Pro- 
fessor Gruber of Willy Schneider; Dr. Kroner of Kluski, Gouzik and 
Neilsen; Professor Walter of Frau Silbert; and finally, Schrenck- 
Notzing himself, in addition to an introduction, a conclusion, and a 
discussion of methods, has given a chapter to the case which furnished 
him the chief material for his great work Phenomena of Materialization 
Eva Carriére. The competence of these different scientists guaran- 
tees the solidity of the defence which they have undertaken. They have 
met all the criticisms leveled by their adversaries, and shown the inanity 
of these. They have particularly shown, in stressing the inadequacy of 
certain objections, that “ actual experience is never to be replaced by 
theoretical discussions.” Their book is a remarkable work, which we 
highly recommend to the consideration of all who are familiar with 
evidential values. 

Among this series of studies, we would revert to the one which Pro- 
fessor Oesterreich has made of Miss Goligher. It is interesting not 
alone in that it does justice to the supernormal faculties of this sub- 
ject, but equally in the well-merited respect which it reflects upon the 
whole work of an eminent researcher who has been somewhat under a 
cloud: W. J. Crawford. In this connection Oesterreich does not hesi- 
tate to speak of “the Galilee of parapsychology.” This judgment of 
the Tiibingen philosopher possesses a value which it is well to emphasize. 
Having written an Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, a Phe- 
nomenology of the Ego, and a historical and critical study of the Phe- 
nomena of Possession, he was well prepared to enter our field. This he 
has done with admirable independence of mind. The fruit of his obser- 
vations and reflections consisted in two small volumes, Grundbegriffe der 
Parapsychologie (Fundamental Concepts of Parapsychology) and Der 
Okkultismus im modernen Weltbild (Occultism in the Modern World) : 
to which was added a communication to the Warsaw Congress upon the 
philosophical importance of supernormal phenomena. Oéesterreich is 
therefore far from being a tyro; and it is in full knowledge of the sub- 
ject that he has expressed this appreciation of Crawford’s work. The 
particular form which the latter’s labors took, the painstakingness and 
the number of his experiments, the air of sincerity arising out of these, 
cannot fail to impress the critic’s mind. At the same time with Oester- 
reich, I have myself been struck by this feature of pure experimentation 
which is so rarely found in books or reports in the psychical field ; and 
it was with a translation of Crawford’s books that I inaugurated my 
International Library of Psychic Science. I can confess that it would 
have been a severe disillusionment, calculated to disgust.me with the 
whole subject, if a definite adverse judgment against this mediuin had 
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been possible on a basis of the suspicions formulated by Fournier d’Albe 
as a result of the séances which he had with the Goligher family after 
Crawford’s death. This was fortunately not the case, and one would 
have little difficulty in doing justice to the frivolity of these accusations. 
Richer in experience today than then, I can now in all sincerity sup- 
port Oesterreich’s opinion and recognize in Crawford one of the great 
pioneers of physical metapsychics. 

Dr. Rosenbusch, Crawford’s later critic, is evidently acquainted with 
Fournier d’Albe’s little brochure; but he is ignorant of two-thirds of 
Crawford’s published product, as Oesterreich easily shows. He has 
read only The Reality of Psychic Phenomena; and if he mentions the 
two succeeding books Experiments in Psychical Science and Psychic 
Structures, he knows nothing of the volume published in New York: 
Hints and Observations for Those Investigating the Phenomena of 
Spiritualism. Under these circumstances, one must take the critique to 
be without value. In fact, says Oesterreich, ‘he pursues but a single 
aim: to make Crawford ridiculous and contemptible.” The chief argu- 
ment which he uses is that Crawford never tried to assure himself of 
the reality of the phenomena, but that he accepted them regardless, be- 
cause they justified his own spiritistic illusions. This is altogether in- 
accurate. In the preface to The Reality, he states explicitly that he is 
“personally satisfied the invisible operators are the spirits of human 
beings who have passed in the Beyond.” But this opinion has no slight- 
est influence upon the rigor with which he carried out his experiments. 
This is the only impression one could possibly get from reading his 
detailed séance records. In the Experiments, one of the books that 
Rosenbusch has not read, he makes this clear in these words: “ The 
methods by which the phenomena are produced are what I am chiefly 
concerned with, and whether the operators are what they claim to be or 
are masquerading subconscious elements of the medium’s brain does not 
matter much to me. It is sufficient for my purpose that there are in- 
telligences of some kind in charge of the phenomena.” Nobody could 
be more thoroughly matter-of-fact than this professor of applied me- 
chanics; and he has exercised the same care in these psychical experi- 
ments as in his graphic statics and his calculations of the entropy- 
temperature curve. He has not been moved in the least degree by the 
presence of the “ invisible operators,” nor has he conducted himself with 
them in any way other than with his assistants in the flesh at the Belfast 
Technical Institute. 

It remains to inquire now whether, in spite of his perspicacity, he 
may not have been, as Fournier d’Albe has insinuated and as Rosen- 
busch has categorically stated, the dupe of a family of cheats. Now 
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Crawford was by no means so naive as one might imagine; he was ac- 
quainted with all the procedure of fraudulent mediumship. He has re- 
plied in advance to the suspicions which apply to the case. He gives 
thirteen reasons for regarding the phenomena as genuine. First of 
these are reasons of morality. The subject and her family are honest 
and pious people, convinced spiritists, regarding the phenomena as a 
constant demonstration of survival. ‘The séances are looked upon as 
a religious service and are accompanied with prayer. The Goligher 
family had been well known to the experimenter for three years and he 
was a personal friend of all its members. The medium is very slightly 
interested in the phenomena, and they are of no material benefit to her. 
“*T have never paid her one penny for any of the séances she has kindly 
given me,” declares Crawford, in 1916. Fournier d’Albe tells us that 
“a generous payment to Kathleen Goligher and the family circle com- 
menced in February, 1919, and was continued to the end ;” but this was 
an indemnity for the loss of time, and not a fee such as one gives to 
professional mediums. However all this may be, the production of the 
phenomena cannot be attributed to the other members of the family, 
for there were séances at which they were for the most part or even 
altogether absent. In particular, a friend of Crawford, Mr. Arthur 
Hunter, experimented with Kathleen alone, at his residence in the north 
of Ireland ; and five of his own friends took part in these sittings. There 
were levitations and psychic contacts. The forces which were applied 
were such that Mr. Hunter sprained a wrist tendon in trying to move 
the table in the air or on the floor. 

Against the hypothesis of fraud by the Golighers may also be cited 
the results of experiment. During levitation, the subject’s weight did 
not increase by the full weight of the table; there has evidently been a 
point of support external to her. Noises of which it was sometimes 
possible to speak as “ thunderous blows on the floor ” have occurred, 
and could not have been produced by any person in the circle, since 
hands were joined throughout. In general, the magnitude of the tele- 
kinetic forces, as verified by all the participants, exceeded the force 
which could have been exercised by the combined feet of the entire fam- 
ily, which alone would have been available since the hands were always 
visible in the red light. | 


A simple analysis of the facts reduces to equal absurdity the hy- 
pothesis that the results were due entirely to Kathleen’s normal action, 
alone. She retained consciousness during the séances, so that, as Craw- 
ford points out, it would be necessary to assume a deliberate fraud. 
How then is the change undergone by her physiological condition to be 
explained? Her muscles and her very body would get as rigid as iron; 
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her pulse and temperature would rise; and finally, most astonishing of 
all, the size of certain parts of her body would decrease as though the 
mysterious psychic substance were being thus supplied. She would lose 
weight, up to an extreme of forty-two pounds. Common sense as well 
as experience excludes the idea of a fraud prosecuted while figuratively 
groping in the dark, with no knowledge of the effect which ought to be 
produced upon the scales. Crawford gives several characteristic exam- 
ples. He was measuring the pressure exerted by the psychic cantilever 
upon the floor during levitation; fraudulent operation here would have 
necessitated that one foot support the table while the other was applied 
to the scales. ‘* How could she gage the downward force so accurately 
each time? ” asks Crawford ; “ Would there not be a variation of several 
pounds at least?” The results, on the contrary, showed a precision 
and a constancy which demonstrated the validity of the phenomena. 
Likewise the elevation of the table would proceed gradually, and would 
be maintained for a period of time too long for any foot to support the 
strain; moreover, the table would resist a very considerable pressure in 
its elevated position, and the combined efforts of several sitters could 
not force it down. Finally, Crawford was continually exploring be- 
neath the table, and he never found there any suggestion of trickery. 
He even passed his hand over the scales during levitation and found 
nothing. 

Crawford’s judgment was that one should forego any attempt at 
general rules for control, contenting one’s self with the particular pre- 
cautions suggested in each particular case. His hundreds and hundreds 
of experiments with the Golighers convinced him absolutely of their 
sincerity. He was accustomed to operate in red light; he himself re- 
mained outside the circle; he examined with his hands wherever the 
necessities of adequate reporting dictated that he do so; he insisted upon 
supplementary control by his wife or on occasion by his friends and his 
guests, and it was in this way that Mr. Whately Smith and Sir William 
Barrett were called upon to certify the authenticity of the levitations 
and the raps, and that the magician W. Jeffrey was employed for the 
same purpose; finally, he invented various apparatus of contro] and 
recording. For my own part, I am the most strongly impressed by the 
homogeneity and consistency of his numerical results; and it is this 
feature of his work which, it seems to me, should be regarded as most 
conclusive. Then we must give much weight to comparison of his quali- 
tative results with those of other metapsychists. Schrenck-Notzing has 
shown that these were analogous to what he has obtained with his own 
subjects, and for this reason it is not possible for him to question Craw- 
ford’s findings. When we find Fournier d’Albe contesting them because 
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“all the members of the Goligher circle are skilled workers,” we are 
justified in challenging the testimony of Fournier d’Albe himself on the 
ground that he is myopic, and that a person of short sight should not 
criticise the controlling abilities of one of normal vision. It is even less 
in order, after twenty séances and in the absence of all flagrant delit, 
to bring adverse judgment against the work of six years, carried on 
under unquestionably scientific methods. 

These labors of Crawford are really a continuation of those of 
Crookes, and they have the same importance as part of the foundations 
of physical metapsychics. Crookes, with his balance, demonstrated that 
a “ psychic force ” was capable of being exteriorized from an individual 
and of doing work at a distance. The study of Eusapia Palladino con- 
firms this, and makes it evident to a multitude of experimenters in dif- 
ferent countries. The experiments of the General Psychological Insti- 
tute, carried out by scientists (physicists, naturalists, and physicians), 
led to automatic recording of the proof that a table with movable top 
and screen all around the legs can be raised to a height of twenty-four 
inches without any normal trickery. The same experiments established 
for the first time that in such levitation the weight of the table is added 
to that of the subject, just as though he were lifting it normally. 
It would be an injustice not to grant to the French scientists the 
honor of this conclusion, which is explicitly formulated in the report of 
J. Courtier: “ The point of application of the force which in some way 
raises the objects appears to lie in the subject herself.” But it is 
Crawford who has turned this tentative finding into a veritable law, 
based upon repeated experiments. 

In point of fact, the increase in the subject’s weight is not exactly 
equal to the weight of the table; it is now a little more, now a little less. 
Taking the mean of six experiments, this divergence is found to average 
2.7 per cent shortage. Where does it arise? Is it a matter of experi- 
mental error, or do other members of the circle sometimes take up a 
part of the table’s weight? To throw light upon this problem, Craw- 
ford had Mr. Morrison take the seat on the scales, while the subject was 
placed in the circle in the same way as any other sitter. Mr. Morrison’s 
weight, throughout the experiment, fluctuated by no more than two 
ounces—an amount which seemed too small to lead to any conclusion. 
So Crawford then asked that the invisible operators jerk the levitated 
table up and down in the air; and when this was done he noticed that 
the needle of the balance oscillated a little, in synchronism with the 
movements of the table. From this, he concluded that Mr. Morrison 
had a share in the levitation. Applying this to his former experiments, 
he decided that the 2.7 per cent deficit was taken up by other members 
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of the circle, each giving such aid in the levitation as his psychic faculty 
permitted, “ as if it were by the use of a finger.” 


These inductions appear logical enough, and yet they invite objec- 
tions. ‘The number of experiments is altogether too small to justify 
taking a mean value, the more so in view of the fact that one or two of 
the differences were positive while the rest were negative. In the sixth 
experiment, the medium’s weight increased by an amount four per cent 
in excess of the entire weight of the table. Under the cantilever hypoth- 
esis, one must regard this excess as an experimental error; but the mean 
deficit on which our conclusions are based is of the same order of magni- 
tude, and may then equally well be considered also an experimental 
error. The test with Morrison was unique, and was inadequate to 
settle the question. For so capital a finding, hundreds of experiments 
would be necessary. Here one must regret that Crawford did not dis- 
play the same pains which one would expect from a physicist or a 
chemist in the laboratory. The same may be said with reference to the 
loss of weight which Crawford records on the part of both subject and 
sitters during the sittings. The experiments should have been multi- 
plied in number until all errors from all causes were clearly eliminated. 
He has left us today in some degree of uncertainty upon these points of 
prime importance in the theory: Is the psychic substance furnished by 
all members of the circle, each proportionately to his supernormal 
powers; and does its use for the séance purposes give rise to a loss 
of weight? There are strong probabilities in favor of a positive an- 
swer to both these questions, but no absolute certainty. Mr. Harry 
Price, who possesses the same experimental ability as Crawford and 
who has the good fortune to work with an excellent psychic subject 
in the person of Stella C., will perhaps go on with this important 
research. 

A third point, having some relation to the two preceding, remains 
also in suspense: when the psychic substance is externalized for mani- 
festations of telergy or teleplastics, are we going to be able to weigh it 
separately from the medium? Crawford was limited to asking the in- 
visible operators to put the abstracted matter on the floor, where he 
determined its weight on a basis of substraction; but this is inadequate. 
Griinewald used two balances, one for the subject and the other for the 
teleplastic structures ; but if he verified Crawford’s law, he was not able 
to establish by_a series of corresponding numbers what we might call 
the law of the conservation of the psychic substance: The sum of the 
weights of the subject (or of the subjects, in the event of a psychic 
collaboration by members of the circle) and the exteriorized substance, 

in any form whatever, is constant for the duration of the phenomena. 
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We hope that this law may one day be established by a patient re- 
searcher—who will have served metapsychics well indeed. 

Crawford’s cantilever theory is nothing more than the immediate 
translation of the observations with the balance ; even without the other 
confirmations which Crawford has supplied for it, it could be considered 
as beyond all doubt. Can we say the same of the case in which the lever 
issuing from the subject’s body finds a point of support on the floor? 
We know that this case arises when the force required goes beyond some 
definite limit; for instance, when one exercises pressure upon the table 
in levitation in the attempt to force it down again. When this is done, 
the balance on which the subject is seated shows a diminution of weight 
in place of an increase. Crawford has made two experiments: a quali- 
tative one, in which he verified, by means of a depressible electric con- 
tact, that while levitation was still present the cantilever bore upon the 
floor; and a quantitative one, in which he determined by means of a 
second balance that the reaction against the floor, in the absence 
of all levitation, was at least equal to the decrease in the subject’s 
weight as recorded on the first scales. It would have been interesting 
to see whether these indications were in accord with a calculation of 
the mechanical reactions. This point remains for future researchers 
to clear up. 

Aside from his picture of the telekinetic mechanism, Crawford’s con- 
tribution was equally remarkable in connection with the origin of the 
psychic substance. Dr. Gibier, who was director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of New York, had already employed colored powders in the attempt 
to disclose possible fraud by his subjects. Having marked the mate 
rializations with these powders, he found these marks again upon the 
subject’s body; but not at the same spots. In his experiments revolving 
about the getting of impressions in clay, Crawford verified that the 
ectoplasm, in returning to the subject’s body, would rid itself of impuri- 
ties. He found traces of the clay on Miss Goligher’s shoes and on her 
stockings, and he likewise found, in the clay, threads and other particles 
from the stockings. The adverse critic sees here an obvious attempt at 
fraud; but this explanation was no longer tenable when the subject’s 
feet were confined in wooden stocks. Generalizing from his experiments 
with coloring matter, Crawford was able to report that the psychic 
substance issued from the genital organs. ‘The same result has been 
got by other experimenters, but it has been recognized that the ecto- 
plasm can issue from other points of the body. With Eva C. it often 
came from the mouth. It is a very difficult problem to say at the ex- 
pense of what organs the materializations of a given subject are carried 
out. Crawford thought he had proved that Miss Goligher in this con- 
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nection was in the habit of losing from the fleshy tissue at the lower part 
of the back. The phenomena may well differ according to the subject ; 
we still lack sufficient experiments. 

We see that Crawford’s immense work still leaves open the field of 
research. When are we going to stop using our metapsychic subjects 
to demonstrate the reality of the phenomena, instead of making them 
serve ends truly scientific? Here again we must follow Crawford’s 
example: 

“Time should not be wasted in eternally seeking to verify the act- 
uality of the phenomena. When the experimenter has satisfied himself 
that the phenomena with which he is dealing are genuine, he should not 
seek to satisfy all the world, for that is impossible. He should go 
ahead and try to discover the mechanism of the phenomena and the 
laws regulating them. Psychic phenomena are quite as real as any 
other, and the man who nowadays denies their occurrrence on a priori 
grounds is not worth wasting time upon.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON ELEONORE ZUGUN—II * 
BY ZOE, COUNTESS WASSILKO-SERECKI 


Phenomena of bodily damage to Eleonore began to occur only some 
two months after her arrival in Vienna. On March 21st, at about seven 
o’clock in the evening, Dr. Baron Winterstein was calling on me; and, 
as we had often done before, we made some small attempt at a sitting 
with Eleonore. We sat with hands joined about the small round table, 
on which the lamp was lit. After a short time Eleonore recoiled, and 
announced that her right hand, which was in the Baron’s grasp, had 
been stabbed by something sharp, like a needle. The pricking was re- 
peated four times on the same hand, before our eyes and in bright lamp- 
light. Immediately following each thrust, there appeared at the point 
indicated by Eleonore a round, red, inflamed spot, with a darker red 
puncture in the center. In addition, on the same evening this type of 
phenomenon took this turn: that real needles were stuck into Eleonore’s 
hand, for the most part being thrust horizontally through the upper 
layer of the skin so that the point would emerge again. How or whence 





* Translated from the original German manuscript by the Research Officer of 
Society. 
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these needles came was not to be observed. A movement of shrinking, 
a cry, and the needle would be there; Eleonore would hold her hand out 
to me for me to pull it out. These needle stabbings were repeated dur- 
ing the next day, with amazing frequency, becoming a great torment to 
the poor child. On the day following this alone, twenty-eight needles 
were thus stuck into her left hand, mainly in the ball of the thumb. 

In spite of this relatively high number of occurrences, only once 
did the possibility present itself to me of making an absolutely unob- 
jectionable observation of the needle phenomena. This happened on 
March 22nd, in the afternoon. Eleonore came crying out of the kitchen 
into my room and showed me her hand, covered with pricks. She had 
been playing out there with her balloon, but had been continually 
crossed in her play by the needle thrusts. In complete despair she sat 
down on the raised leaf of my writing table. I brought the alcohol 
bottle and bathed her wounded left hand, which, together with the right, 
she left lying motionless on the table. The two hands were some fifty 
centimeters (twenty inches) apart. In just this situation the child sat 
there apathetically and motionless—it was a very heavy day of thirty- 
two phenomena—while I finished with the alcohol bath. I spoke to her 
consolingly ; and, keeping my eyes upon her in ordinary fashion, without 
any purpose of observation or control, I moved slowly backwards about 
three steps, as far as the what-not, without turning around. As I 
reached this, Eleonore gave the characteristic movement of recoil; and 
in the very same wound which I had just this moment been bathing and 
which I had accordingly been inspecting with the greatest care, there 
was stuck another needle! Never since have I been able to observe this 
phenomenon so unequivocally, despite the fact that within the following 
three days Eleonore was stabbed by at least a hundred needles. Later 
it even occurred on her face. 

Immediately following these phenomena, there came along a period 
of peculiar and characteristic scratches and spots of color on her neck 
and cheeks, which looked exactly as though made by moist black, red or 
blue pencils. Linear marks, stars, circles, etc., would suddenly become 
visible in the same way, in appearance approaching the needle marks. 
There would be a shrinking or recoil by Eleonore, a cry “ it scratched 
me,” and there would be the visible colored mark on the skin. At first 
I had to make her aware of the presence of the colored marks by holding 
up a mirror before her; she knew only that she had been scratched. My 
best observation in this category came on the morning of March 25th, 
while Eleonore was putting my room in order and I was keeping my eyes 
constantly upon her for the very purpose of control. In spite of this 
sharp observation, all at once she had on her right cheek a large, flam 
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ing red spot of about four centimeters (114 inch) diameter, whose 
prior presence I could not possibly have overlooked. 

That afternoon Hans Hein, Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, was at my apartment to observe Eleonore. I told 
him of the events of the preceding days, and we expected an actual 
repetition of these; when a new phenomenon made its appearance. 
Eleonore cried out louder than was her wont, complained that she had 
been badly scratched, and showed us where: mostly on the neck, the 
cheeks, the chin and the shoulders. Very soon thereafter, on the spots 
which she had indicated, there developed right under our eyes thick, 
white welts, which reminded one of the burns produced by a branding 
iron. After a few minutes they would disappear again. As this phe- 
nomenon became more frequent we took Eleonore between us and each 
of us held one of her hands, naturally in full light, as always. Then 
there appeared suddenly on her hands and forearms marks, which one 
could recognize only as bites. There were sharp teeth-marks, com- 
pletely and unmistakably recognizable as such, exactly as though she 
had been bitten by somebody. There would be from six to nine teeth 
above and below, the size of the oval varying, just as though this hy- 
pothetical mouth had been more or less widely opened. These teeth- 
marks were first visible as heavy red depressions in Eleonore’s skin; 
later they would get quite as thick and as white as the scratches which 
had preceded them. There even came, on the left forearm which I held, 
six bites at once, alongside one another. In the course of the hour dur- 
ing which Professor Hahn and I sat with Eleonore at the round table 
she was bitten about twenty-five times, under the most rigorous condi- 
tions, as Professor Hahn declared himself ready to confirm to anybody. 
It was especially notable that one of the bites came under the sleeve of 
Eleonore’s heavy woolen vest; and that, in spite of the best of control, 
about three of the marks were damp, as though to confirm their char- 
acter of bites. On this evening the poor child was tormented until quite 
late; I sat by her bed until midnight. Since then, these bite phenomena 
have not again been so plentiful; but they have not ceased. Many— 
among them Professor Hans Thirring—have had the opportunity of 
witnessing them. 

An altogether unique experience was mine on the late evening of 
March 30th. Eleonore was already in bed, on the sofa; I sat at my 
writing table, writing a letter. All at once a low, breathy, altogether 
toneless voice said, very close to my right ear, in the Rumanian tongue, 
“ce este cu Domnul Klein?” (where is Herr Klein?). The beginning 
of this question was distinct, the end sounded.as though from a dis- 
tance; much as though an opening were slowly closing, through which 
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the voice entered from another room. Likewise the voice was so tone- 
less that one could not possibly say whether it were masculine or fem- 
inine. But all this came into my realization only later; at the moment 
I reacted to the question quite as though it had been put to me in the 
ordinary way, meeting it with a question of my own addressed to 
Eleonore: “ How in the world should I know?” I had to repeat my 
question: “You asked me about Herr Klein?” and only after this repe- 
tition did she answer me, saying: “ But I did not speak a word!” Her 
utterly uncomprehending and astonished countenance gave ample con- 
firmation of her statement. Then she crossed herself and huddled be- 
neath the bedclothes. Could I have heard an actual disembodied voice? 
In all my mediumistic experiences, that was something that had not 
happened to me! The experience as I have reconstructed it was in any 
case remarkable. Since then, I have heard this voice several times, in 
the same way. Always its utterances have corresponded to the imme- 
diate contemporary interests of the child. Thus, this first time, we had 
had no news from Herr Klein, of whom she is very fond, for a long time ; 
and we knew that he was ill. That very night, after I too was in bed, 
“it” sighed twice from the neighborhood of the what-not; this time, 
Eleonore and I heard “ it ” simultaneously; as I know from the fact 
that immediately after each “ sigh,” she asked me in some afright: 
* What was that?” 

The sounds of knocking, with which we have so far not dealt, appear 
almost invariably just before Eleonore goes to sleep; and principally at 
the end of a day of heavy psychic action. Since at times of mediumistic 
maxima she never gets to sleep before midnight, and since these make 
a heavy demand upon me, too, it will be understood that I cannot fully 
utilize every one of these opportunities ; and that in particular, I have 
often fallen asleep myself during the knockings, without first having dis- 
posed of all questions upon which the satisfaction of my collective read- 
ers might depend. It is very seldom that the knockings show any ten- 
dency toward numbered groupings or rhythm. 

Simply to complete the picture, I now proceed to give my chronicle 
of the day (March 25th, 1926) of maximum action; and here on ac- 
count of the simplicity of the phenomena I present a mere statement 
of fact, without any detailed comment. 

Up to 11:00 a. m. While I was making my toilet, with Eleonore in 
the other part of the room, sitting mostly on her bed, the following 
occurred, unfortunately all without any direct observation on my part. 


So far as possible I controlled the phenomena, interrupting my toilet 
eighteen times for the purpose. The celluloid ball from the what-not is 
on the floor; the appearance was as though the cat Nazi, who had been 
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looking for a plaything, had been granted his wish. Twice the rubber 
ferrule from the end of a cane which lay on the what-not falls to the 
floor, the second time coming to rest against the stove. While I hear 
Eleonore talking to Nazi at the little round table, and see her lift him 
down off it at my command, a number of books—afterwards found to be 
the entire middle row—fall in unison to the floor. Shortly afterwards 
the same thing happens again. A slight noise, and the waste-basket 
stands by the parlor door; returned to its place between the writing 
table and the chest of drawers, it is next found in Eleonore’s bed. The 
Madonna picture from the what-not against the ante-room door. Also 
the compass from the writing table; and its lid is raised. Three times 
the marble pigeon is moved off the what-not; once like a rifle-shot 
against the bedroom door; and after I had called out “ gently ” follow- 
ing this incident, once very softly and slowly to the ante-room door- 
way. ‘Three times the small stamp-box from the writing table. Some- 
thing small—a:+bead?—near my bed. The rubber eraser from the 
writing table into my wash-basin. Eleonore’s water-glass from the 
writing table on to the hassock under the round table. 

While the apartment is being tidied up, I stay in my room and do 
not let Eleonore out of my sight. In spite of this, she suddenly has a 
large red spot on her right cheek. 

In the kitchen during lunch Eleonore’s thimble ostensibly “ comes 
back,” after being quite missing for at least three weeks. 

Up to 3:30 p.m. Eleonore sits beside me at the leaf of the writing 
table, and three times is scratched as by a black pencil, on the right 
cheek and the neck. Then four times without any trace of color, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of heavy white welts. Somewhat later, she is 
playing with her balloon; several books from the what-not are thrown 
out and fall at her feet. Then she feels a scratch on the left side of 
her chest, and a heavy white welt develops at this point. 

In the presence of Professor Hahn, from four to eight o’clock: Eleo- 
nore frequently felt a scratch and showed the welt on her neck. Later 
on the under lip and the chin, while we were gathered about the round 
table as for a sitting, holding both her hands. After this, bites on both 
hands and forearms. One can count the individual] teeth-marks, from 
six to nine above and below. At one time, six complete bites beside one 
another. In all, twenty-five bites in three-quarters of an hour. Once, 
stabbing as by a needle, occurring during automatic writing and fore- 
told in the seript. Afterwards, when I am alone with Eleonore, she is 
again scratched on the right side of her chest. 

10:45 p.m. I am at the writing table, Eleonore is making her bed ; 
one of the artificial birds falls on the writing table, grazing my head. 
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One bite came under the sleeve of her vest. 
The curve of frequency of phenomena for the entire month of March 
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is reproduced. In this accounting, the knockings, the needle-stickings 
and the individual falls of the coral-bead showers are counted in groups. 
Each month has two or three wholly negative days, one strong maxi- 
mum, and three or four local maxima. 

In formal sittings, Eleonore has as yet shown only bite and scratch 
phenomena. All else, despite every effort, has been unattainable—not 
even a single knock can we get. Accordingly, I have been exhibiting 
Eleonore’s phenomena by inviting those who are interested to come to 
my apartment, and keeping the little girl in the room while they are 
there. Such afternoons are hardly ever completely negative, and our 
experience is that they give as satisfactory evidence of the occur- 
rence of occult phenomena as do the more conventional séances. 
Through automatic writing we have had considerable success in coming 
in contact with Eleonore’s personifications. Following sixteen days of 
negative attempts, Eleonore wrote automatically for the first time on 
March 11th (in the Rumanian language); and after this she rapidly 
brought the process to perfection. Through this medium of communi- 
cation we have succeeded in agreeing upon phenomena, and yet up to 
date I can show only three completely fulfilled promises. Best success 
is had with the pushing back of the books, which is hardly ever denied us. 

Eleonore herself believes that all her phenomena are done by an 
invisible devil, whom she calls “ Dracu,” in Rumanian, and who has also 
announced himself through automatic writing. This concept has its 
origin in the peasant environment of her early years; and it is so 
firmly rooted in her mind that I have made no attempt to displace it. 
And so she is always using such expressions as: “ Dracu threw some- 
thing at my head, stabbed me, bit me,” etc. I make a point of falling 
in completely with this habit of thought of the child’s. 

In conclusion I should like to discuss the general conditions which 
appear to accompany and to characterize Eleonore’s phenomena. Most 
striking of all is the pronounced mischievous or even malicious tendency, 
which inheres in every group of her phenomena without exception ; which 
is mainly directed against the medium herself ; and which is very seldom 
turned against another person—as, for instance, in the episode of the 
disappearing dress-goods. Most of the things that are thrown hit Eleo- 
nore in the head; ink-wells and ink-bottles are poured over her or in her 
bed; her shoes are filled with water; her books and blank-books are 
mutilated; her handiwork disappears; her needles are broken; her fa- 
vorite playthings are often destroyed, as when a needle is thrust through 

her balloon; she herself is stabbed, scratched, smeared and bitten. 

Eleonore’s forehead seems to be a center of activity ; eggs have been 
broken on it several times, as well as my marble paper weight (in three 
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pieces) and my amber cigarette holder (in several pieces). Eleonore 
is with slight exception the focal point of an apparently unsystematic 
medley of mechanical motion. Speaking quite pictorially, it has the 
appearance as though some force were implanted in every object which 
remains for any time under her influence; and as though, given the 
appropriate conditions which are of course outside our present knowl- 
edge, this force flew back to her organism, carrying with it the object 
in question. With the objects which are later to be moved, she must 
often be placed beforehand in relation—which is to say, for the most 
part, in physical contiguity. In new surroundings, several days must 
elapse before the phenomena get under way. When the path of any 
object affected by her mediumship does not terminate at Eleonore’s 
forehead, it seems to display a preference for a high, vertical surface- 
for instance, the ante-room door, or the wall of the balcony, which latter 
has figured in numerous episodes. 

All observers agree in rporting an excess of noise above what would 
be heard in normal throwing of the same object: a short, harsh clang 
suggestive of a slight detonation. Once a glass vase fell, without break- 
ing, from the round table to the carpet in front of the what-not; the 
noise accompanying this fall was that which would have been heard from 
the shattering of a large pane into a thousand pieces. This happened 
close behind my back, and for a moment I scarcely dared turn around 
to see what devastation had been done. My maid heard the noise four 
rooms away—the effect was nothing more than that of a wholly intact 
vase upon the soft carpet! 

Among the very most interesting of Eleonore’s phenomena is the 
extremely rare, gradual return of objects out of the “ invisible.” Only 
twice have I had the opportunity to observe this. Once, at about twelve 
o’clock noon, I had just gone into my room, and was looking out of the 
window, when a shadow slipped across and in through this, slowly and 
not in a straight line; then I heard a hard impact. I looked behind me, 
and found on the bed, a small snuff-box of thin metal, in which a set of 
small dominoes was kept. It was closed, yet one of the dominoes was 
spilled out on the bed. Eleonore was standing right behind me. The 
sound was that which should come from the fall of the box from a 
moderate height, such as the upper sash of the window. Another time 
I sat in the early afternoon at the round table, with Herr Klein. Eleo- 
nore stood in front of the what-not, the cat in her two arms. There we 
saw—Herr Klein better than I—behind Eleonore, a dark, round, mov- 
ing something, coming toward us. It grazed her left arm and fell upon 
the hassock beneath the table. It was a white vaseline jar out of the 


bath cabinet. For this shadow-like, moving riddle I have hit upon the 
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expression “ hole in the world ” as most descriptive; and I am reminded 
that during my residence in Rumania the people often spoke of a shadow 
—Rumanian, wmbra—which Eleonore in particular was said to have 


seen more often than others. This shadow has absolutely nothing in 


common with the aspect of a moving object, and in fact completely pre- 
cedes the coming into visibility of the object to which it is related. As 
further corroboration of my conception of Eleonore’s phenomena of 
spatial transfer as apports, I might cite the fact that the violence of its 
fall always corresponds exactly with the height at which the object, 
as such, is first fully visible. One cannot resist the impression that it 
is at this moment that the apported article first comes again under the 
dominion of the physical laws of our world. Articles which consist of 
several parts may “ come back ” in successive parts: as, for instance, 
cork, ink, bottle. With reference to this observation I am particularly 
interested in the article Ein unbezweifelbares Apporterlebnis (An Un- 
questionable Occurrence of Apport), by Professor Blacher, which ap- 
peared in the March number of the Zettschrift fiir Parapsychologie. I 
quote from this article: 

“ After some time, while the medium followed with his eye the shadow 
which he alone saw, I too suddenly noticed a shadow-like something 
seeming to come from somewhere in the immediate vicinity of the me- 
dium, who in all other respects sat motionless. It executed a swinging 
motion upwards, and then fell to the floor by the door D. . . . It is 
just as though the object were gradually passing out of a hyperspace 
or para-space of some sort, and reentering the normal spatial domain.” 
This absolute correspondence between Professor Blacher’s observations 
and mine has strongly reinforced my own views. I should be equally 
happy to find my experiences also awakening an echo. 

Two physiological symptoms accompany the phenomena: severe 
headache, with head ringing that persists after the mediumistic erup- 
tion, and a pressure “as from something heavy ” in the back (on the 
spine and at the height of the sixth rib), with the onset of which one 
must always be prepared to see Eleonore collapse to the floor. While 
she is asleep no phenomena of any sort occur. Nor have I ever been 
able to mark any appearance of trance, although there is often a slight 
darkening of consciousness, which would not strike anyone not very well 
acquainted with Eleonore’s make-up. An easy focussing of the mind 
working through stimulation of the imagination, without any inten- 
tional, strained directing of the attention, gives the best atmosphere for 
the onset of the phenomena, the incidence of which is checked at once if 
medium and observer are in a state of conscious expectation or waiting. 
[t seems to be a fundamental principle of the mediumship that this atti- 
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tude of mind be maintained, even if the concession consist merely in 
numerous second-long diversions (not releases) of the consciousness, 
which would be in reality altogether too short to be of any avail in 
connection with attempted fraud. But the fact must be faced that this 
circumstance greatly enhances the difficulties of observation, that it 
forces the investigator to fall back upon indirect measures of control, 
and that in the case before us it interferes with the functioning of the 
medium in formal sittings. 

On the other hand, hints dropped apparently without intent in 
Eleonore’s hearing often have the strongest effect, through associations 
which are not altogether conscious. Thus, Eleonore sat one day writ- 
ing at the leaf of my writing table, in the cloth cover of which two 
needles were sticking. In order to reassure myself that the needles were 
still there, I cast an eye toward them; and I noticed that the child had 
intercepted my glance. I quickly spoke to her about something else, in 
order to prevent her from taking conscious account of what had hap- 
pened. In scarcely half a minute, one of these needles was stuck in her 
hand! On another occasion, she was writing automatically at the other 
table, as usual, and in this way forecast the fall of the small marble 
pigeon. The indicated hour came and brought no phenomenon. So I 
sent her for the other table, which I needed for tea; and as Eleonore 
came toward me, carrying this table with both hands, the pigeon fell at 
quite a distance from her. Apparently the sight of the table had 
released the phenomenon. 

Mental excitement in any form furthers the phenomena: for in- 
stance, excess in play or in rage at reproof. Each new and important 
phenomenon, on its first occurrence has repeated itself constantly for 
four or five days, apparently under some sort of compelling driving 
force, until the corresponding psychogenic impulse has seemed to run 
down ; after which the phenomenon in question occurs only sporadically 
or not at all. 

To the physical mechanism of the phenomena I have devoted the 
greatest attention, and have reached certain settled views as to its 
modus operandi; an exposition of these views I reserve for another time. 
Here I will only say that I regard the phenomena from a purely ani- 
mistic viewpoint ; and in the mischievousness of the manifestations I see 
a species of castigation, which is strongly confirmed by the uncommonly 
informative utterances of the automatic writing. The reader who is 
psycho-analytically inclined will understand what I mean. 

The underlying psychic causes of Eleonore’s phenomena seem to me, 
after a few months study, relatively transparent ; the physical operation 
of these phenomena, in their expression of psychogenic force upon the 
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objective world, seems wholly unclarified. In order to remedy this, a 
laboratory would be necessary, something unfortunately out of the 
question so far as I am concerned. Eleonore’s total lack of sensitivity 
toward light would unquestionably enable one, with the expenditure of 
a little patience and a few thousand feet of film, to run off a cinemato- 
graphic record of the course of an apport manifestation, and thus, to 
settle once and for all that this phenomenon is an incontrovertible fact. 
With the hope that such an undertaking will yet come into effect 
through the Zigun phenomena I close this report, which is in reality but 


a preliminary sketch of my forthcoming book, “ Das Medium Eleonore 
Zigun and seine Phinomene.” 


THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


EVIDENCE BEARING UPON MATERIALIZATION, MORE 
ESPECIALLY OF HANDS 


BY MARK W. RICHARDSON, M.D. (Harvarp) 


In 1924, while the Scientific American Committee was in charge, 
there was produced in a sitting with “ Margery ” an imperfect paraffin 
glove, similar to those seen in the mediumship of Franek Kluski. The 
conditions under which this glove appeared, however, were not test con- 
ditions and comparatively little attention was paid to it. More re- 
cently, and under strict control, there has been a resumption of this 
hand formation and it is believed that in the near future practically 
perfect results will be secured. 

The recent literature on psychic research has contained a number 
of articles bearing upon materialization, and none of these articles has 
been more scientific, constructive, and illuminating, than that of Gruber 
in the May and June numbers of the Journal of the American Society 
for Psychical Research. Gruber’s experiences with Willy and Rudi 
Schneider have been curiously parallel with those observed with “ Mar- 
gery,” and this note is written to illustrate by photograph one or two 
points of similarity. Gruber says in part: 

1. “ The materialization arises out of a primordial substance which 
is mostly invisible, but sometimes luminous. In about four years of 
sittings in the past I have plainly observed how an already formed hand 
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has differentiated itself in a few seconds out of an apparently freshly 
formed gaseous cloud... . 

2. “'The appearances and forms of materializations are very differ- 
ent. Near to the dark, black-green paw-like production which was 
poised on the lighted spot on the table in order to take objects away 
from there, I saw in strong red light hands appear already formed and 
with lifelike fingers. Then again only claw-like forms appeared, one 
with two forked projections, the other an organ which resembled a hand 
with a missing thumb, but with stiff fingers. It could seize and lift 
objects, but could not carry out fine executions. Then again there 
appeared only a longish, conical stump which only produced contacts, 
raised a small table in the air or shoved it into the light and rocked it 
visibly.” 

In other words, there were present in the so-called “field of activity” 
strong and multiple efforts to carry out the idea of hand formation. In 
confirmation of this experience I publish herewith a photograph taken 
with “ Margery ” in November, 1924.* For some time Walter had 
promised that he would, eventually, show his hand on the flapper of the 
bell-box, and on the evening mentioned, all preparations having been 
completed, the photograph (frontispiece) was taken by flashlight. The 
flashlight was taken in the midst of red light. Our eyes saw nothing 
supernormal but the quartz lens camera through which ultra-violet 
light passes, records two psychic hands. This photograph shows sev- 
eral very interesting phenomena, First, the irregular splashing of light 
which represents teleplasm in a primitive state; secondly, Walter’s large 
white left hand on the flapper of the bell-box (actually ringing it, as 
a matter of fact) ; and thirdly, a small baby hand in contact with Dr. 
Crandon’s little finger. This baby hand seems to spring from a rounded 
column of teleplasm, which in its lower part is light in color. At the 
wrist, however, there is a. sharp line of demarcation, and the hand itself 
is quite perfect, showing a normal photographic reaction. This expe 
rience also runs parallel with that of Gruber, who says, “It is a fact 
that end-organ materializations—called also teleplastic end-organs— 
give the appearance of having only part of the forearm materialized in 
the case of hands or hand-like organs.” 

Whatever may be the explanation of these extraordinary, though 
evanescent materializations, there can be no doubt that they occur. 
They have been observed in widely separated portions of the world 
under the strictest conditions, and represent, doubtless, the preliminary 





*See also Bird’s “ Margery, the Medium,” p. 476; and for a striking parallelism 
in the direction of the rudimentary character of the hand formations, see Baron 
Winterstein’s report of his Silbert observations, page 580, this issue of this Journal. 
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stages of complete materialization as exemplified in Katie King and 
Bien Boa. With “ Margery,” the production of psychic lights and 
luminous clouds has become more and more pronounced (the area hav- 
ing been as great as twenty-four by eighty-four inches) and it is from 
these emanations that we may expect further and more complete phe- 
nomena of materialization. 


EXPERIMENTS IN HYPNOSIS 


BY KENNEN D. HERMAN 


One evening a Mrs. G. upon her own request and in the presence of 
a friend, was hypnotized by me. First she was requested to close her 
eyes and relax. After a few minutes had elapsed, two attempts to 
“ suggestionize ” her into the desired state were made, but failed utterly. 
Then, after merely willing for two or three minutes while sitting about 
ten feet away from the subject, who had never been hypnotized before, 
and without any gazing, passes, contact, commands, or bright lights, 
the desired condition was easily brought about. First, I said, “I do 
not believe you can get up out of that chair.” Laughing incredulously, 
she said, ** Yes, I can,” and started with a forward effort, but sank back 
unable to do so. Three times she tried and failed. The will to do so 
was there, the belief that she could do so was there; but the nerve cen- 
ters through which the operation was to be performed were inhibited by 
another force. Then I told her that I did not believe she could open her 
eyes, to which, with a smile, she replied, “ Yes, I can;” but try ever so 
hard she could not. Inhibition of the motor process was complete. 

It may be desirable to remark here upon the similar case—previous 
to the above—of Mr. B., who had never been hypnotized before, and 
who was of a determined nature. I was attempting to hypnotize him, 
with my hands on his head. After a few moments, in order to find out 
whether he was in the desired state, I told him that he could not get up 
out of the chair. Obstinately, he replied, as he opened his eyes, “* When- 
ever anybody tells me I can’t do a thing, I’ll show ’em,” and he started 
to get up. But he was unable to do so and fell off the chair, collapsing! 
ina heap on the floor. Again he tried but could only get himself up 
enough to sit with his back against the chair, in which position he re- 
mained for several minutes, while he kept rubbing his nose, which he 

“drawing so,” due to contraction of the compressor muscle. 
He and Mrs. G. both experienced a sensation of heavy pressure in the 
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top of the head, as has often happened with others—though not hyp- 
notized—due to excitation of the deeper nerves of touch. 

After several other details with Mrs. G., which are common knowl- 
edge to experimenters, I asked her concerning Mr. F., a friend, who had 
been out of the city several days, and who had just returned that after- 
noon. We were about three miles from his location, and neither of us 
had any communications from him as to his intentions that evening, and 
I was constantly in the presence of the subject all afternoon and eve- 
ning, and hence positively know there was no information obtained by 
ordinary means. Furthermore, neither of the persons, for a moment, 
would have considered deceiving me. An exact account of what hap- 
pened follows: 

“Can you find Mr. F. for me?” 

ee Yes.” 

* Where is he?” 

“In a room.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“ Talking.” 

“To whom?” 

* A lot of men.” 

* Do you know any of them?” 

oe No.’? 

“What kind of men are they, young or old?” 

* Young men.” 

** About how many are there?” 

“Ten or twelve.” 


* What are they doing?” 

“ Talking and laughing.” 

“ What is in the room?” 
“A long narrow table.” 

** What else is in the room?” 


* Food.” 


“ Food?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“ Where is it?” 

* On the table.” 

“ Can’t you tell me who some of the men are?” 
“ No.” 

“ What else is in the room?” 

“ Just food.” 

“Can you see Mr. F.?” 

*Ya." 
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‘“* What is he doing?” 

“ Sitting at a desk.” (Note the sudden inconsistent turn.) 

“What is he doing at the desk?” 

“ Writing.” 

““ What is he writing in?” 

“ A book.” 

“What is the book?” I asked, thinking of a printed volume, since 
r, F. is given to much reading. 

“ A large flat one, a kind of folio,” she replied, illustrating by hold- 


up her hands about a foot apart—eyes closed all the while. 
““ What else is on the desk?” 


“ A pile of papers.” 

Again I asked, “ What is the book?” 

“ A folio.” 

Then she awoke. 

Next day, I called at the office of Mr. F., who is a devoted friend of 
mine, and who would deceive me under no circumstances. In the course 
of the conversation, he remarked about his being up late the night before 
at the —-———— hotel. I asked who were there. ‘Oh, just some old 
fraternity members that meet once in a while,” said he. Then I con- 
tinued to question him as follows: 

“ How many were there?” 

“ About a dozen.” 

“ Young or old?” 

“ Young.” 

“ What kind of a table did you have?” 

“It was a double table, but we had to string it out endwise to make 
it long enough.” 

None of them were persons of Mrs. G.’s acquaintance. I asked Mr. 
F. what time he left, which he stated; and he further remarked that he 
came on over to his office to write up the minutes of the meeting. “What 
did you write them in?” I asked; and he pulled out of his filing case a 
large loose-leaf book, about a foot square, and handed it to me as he 
remarked, “ In this folio.” His desk is usually piled with papers, and 
so it was on this occasion. 

As evidence alike of the good faith of this narrative, and its freedom 
from errors of memory, etc., the following two statements are offered: 


Springfield, IIl., 

Feb. 16, 1926. 
With reference to the account given by Kennen D. Her- 
man in his report of experiments to the American Society for 
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Psychical Research concerning the impressions given off by 
Mrs. “G.,” while in a state of hypnosis, relating to the cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Aubrey Cribb (designated as Mr. 
“ F.”) on the evening of July 1, 1924, I can truthfully state 
that I was present throughout the whole of the experiment, 
that I clearly recollect the circumstances, and that to the best 
of my knowledge the results have been truthfully given. I can 
further state that Mr. Herman did not trust to memory, but 
wrote down his notes as the experiment progressed. I pos- 
sessed no knowledge whatever concerning the circumstances 
attending Mr. Cribb, and no one else was present except the 


experimenters. 


Bookkeeper for Mrs. “ G.’s” husband at the time. 


Springfield, IIl., 
Feb. 16, 1926. 

In an account of experimentations by Kennen D. Herman 
submitted to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
mention is made of a Mrs. “G.” under hypnosis displaying 
supernormal knowledge of the activities and environment of 
mr. 2. 

I am the person whom Mr. Herman arbitrarily designated 
as Mr. F. I had no knowledge whatever of the intentions or 
whereabouts of Mr. Herman or Mrs. “ G.” at the time, and I 
knew nothing of the experiment until Mr. Herman called on 
me shortly after noon of the next day (July 2, 1924) and 
verified the knowledge he possessed before informing me what 
it was all about. To the best of my recollection, which is clear 
upon the matter, he has stated the facts correctly. 


Manager and Staff Correspondent, Associated Press, 
Springfield, Ill. 
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Though the account of Mrs. G. appeared so utterly inconsistent, 
yet it was true in every respect. In her normal] state, she does not 
evince this faculty. At the time she was giving the account, the ban- 
quet was over, and Mr. F. was in his office writing up the minutes. Yet, 
why could she not give the names of some of the attendants, even though 
she was not acquainted with them? It is to be noted that the name of 
a person is purely an abstraction residing in the mind of the knower, 
while every bit of information she gave had to do with physical objects 
actually present or the operations of such—men, food, table, desk, 
book, papers, talking, laughing, writing. Is there a relation here be- 
tween materiality and the functioning of a life force, such as we saw 
operating throughout my previous experimentations ? * 

Miss S., who had been witnessing the experiment with Mrs. G., 
wished to undergo a similar experience, and desired to see if she could 
ascertain the circumstances attending a friend of hers. She was easily 
hypnotized by the same method as was used in the former instance; but 
she was unable to see the desired person, though I repeatedly suggested 
to her that she could. Then Mrs. G. (who was in her normal state) was 
instructed to take the subject by the hand, and almost immediately she 
remarked, “‘ Now I see him,” and she described his clothing, the room he 
was in, the cot (“ not a bed”) that he was lying on at that particular 
time, together with other circumstances, none of which she could have 
known beforehand, and all of which were subsequently verified. As long 
as Mrs. G. held her hand, or merely kept within about an inch of contact 
with the body, the subject could see him; but, as soon as Mrs. G. re- 
moved the hand farther than the approximate distance of an inch, he 
was “ gone,” and the subject could see nothing. Reestablishing contact, 
or approach to within about an inch of the subject’s body, restored the 
vision. Contact by the hypnotizer made no difference in any instance. 
About ten minutes before her awakening, I suggested to the subject 
that, on waking up, she would see and know everything as before with 
one exception, viz., that for five minutes after awakening, she would not 
see or hear Mrs. G., who, all the time, was sitting in a rocker about four 
feet in front of the subject. Awaking on time, she acted normal in all 
other respects, remembered nothing that had happened, was intensely in- 
terested in what I narrated to her, and laughed and commented thereon ; 
but to Mrs. G., who talked to her, questioned her, and laughed at her, 
she paid no more attention than if she (the subject) were a post. After 
two minutes of the time had elapsed, the subject observed me talking to 
Mrs. G., and all of a sudden she exclaimed, “ Why there she is!” and 


ee 





‘This Journal, February, 1926, p. 93; April, 1926, p. 226; September, 1926, p. 547. 
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for a moment appeared quite confused. Mrs. G. said to her, “I have 
been here all the time. Didn’t you know it?” “ No,” she said, greatly 


surprised, “when I awoke, I saw the chair there empty, but I didn’t 
see you.” 


A Force Operatine at A DisTANcE AND AFFECTING THE SUPPOSED 
Excuusive Rapport OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE HYPNOTIZER 


A professional hypnotist had on display, in a downtown show-win- 
dow, one of his subjects, a hypnotized man, constantly playing a piano 
from 2 vp. M. to 7:30 p.m. The hypnotist and one of his assistants were 
present. Passing the place at about 3 Pp. m., it occurred to me to enter 
the crowd and see if I could affect the operation by properly concen- 
trated will. In less than thirty seconds, his arms and hands were at a 
complete standstill, except that the middle fingers of the hands weakly 
continued to wiggle, showing the persistence of the original impulse. 
The moment I relaxed, his hands flew out over the keys as if suddenly 
released by a spring, and he continued to play at the same old rate. 
Again the process was brought to bear upon him, and again he came to 
a standstill as if brakes had been applied; but the fingers weakly wig- 
gled, as before, though they struck no notes. As I relaxed, out flew the 
arms again, and the hands played over the keys with the same old 
strength. By this time, the hypnotists were eyeing me sharply, and 
since the spectators could easily have mistaken the subject’s action for 
shamming, it seemed advisable to desist. 

Again there is an invisible force, passing from one person to an- 
other, that operates to produce inhibition of a neuromuscular process, 
though the persons concerned were separated by a distance of eight or 
ten feet, and a thick plate glass window intervened. However, it is not 
necessary for the subject to be hypnotized in order that effects may be 
produced at a distance; for, by proper concentration, and at distances 
varying from one to twenty yards, tingling, extreme warmth, coldness, 
muscular contractions, and anesthesia have been produced repeatedly 
on persons who were resting or leisurely reading, when they did not 
know the operator was about. When the subject’s own will is actively 
engaged, the results, if any, are seldom pronounced. It may be well to 
remark here that none of the persons, either subjects or operators, con- 
cerned in these experiments have suffered any ill effects whatever, either 
mentally or physically, as is so often feared by those who are afraid 
of the truth. 
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THE DOWSER OR WATER-DIVINER * 


BY C. R. HAINES, M.A. 


The terms dowsing and dowser came from an old word in our lan- 
guage meaning to “ strike.” The Germans called the rod that was used 
for “divining” or locating the presence of minerals underground, 
schlagruthe or striking rod, and it was from this term that the exploit- 
ers of the Cornish tin mines in Queen Elizabeth’s reign took our word to 
“ dowse,” for they learnt the best methods of mining from Saxony. By 
this means all the Cornish tin mines were located. But though this 
method of discovering underground things had been used in the case of 
precious ores and buried treasure, and even latterly for oil-springs, yet 
it is known in England chiefly as a means for detecting water on prop- 
erties where all the usual devices and expert knowledge of geologists and 
other scientists have totally failed to trace any. The tendency towards 
unscientific skepticism of the scientific man has never been more clearly 
shown than in the attitude towards this question, which is of high scien- 
tific and practical value. As lately as March, 1921, Dr. Millais Culpin 
brought out a book called “ Spiritualism and the New Psychology.” 
He taxes with credulity—but there is an incredulity quite as common 
and quite as unscientific—those who believe in water-diviners, clairvoy- 
ants, and others. He can see in the dowser only an egotistical person 
who wishes to show off before an admiring audience as an interesting 
sort of conjurer. The usual theory is called in, that his hits are remem- 
bered, not his misses. The man is pronounced to be in earnest, though 
at the same time an unconscious deceiver. The twig in his hands moves, 
unconsciously, because he wishes to trick the audience into believing that 
some unseen power moves the indicator in his hand. Very thin, feeble, 
and inept is such an attempt at explaining away what cannot be ex- 
plained away. It is amusing, on the other hand, to see how a far more 
honest and capable observer, the late Sir. W. F. Barrett, F. R. S:,:who, 
with great reluctance, gave up his skeptical attitude, admitted that he 
was at first “ inclined to scoff at what seemed a mere relic of an ancient 
superstition.” Scientific (!) men as a body, he says, held that dowsers 
were but clever charlatans, and the twisting of the forked-rod a bit of 
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* Reprinted from the West Sussex Gazette. 
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stage-play. “ Finally,” he adds, “ and with reluctance, I was driven to 
the conclusion that certain persons really possessed an instinct or fac- 
ulty new to science, of which the muscular spasm, that causes the twist- 
ing of the forked-rod, is the outward and visible sign.” 

The conclusions to which scientific “high brows” can only come 
with difficulty and against the grain will in such cases be arrived at 
quickly and surely by far inferior minds through a due appreciation of 
the evidence. This is available to all, and in our present subject of 
discussion is irresistible. 


Tue Divintne Rop 1n History 


Before giving one or two incontrovertible instances, a few words 
must be said about the general history of the divining rod, or what has 
sometimes been called Jacob’s rod, though it should rather be Moses’ 
rod. The earliest mention of the virgula divina, as it was then called in 
the colloquial Latin, is in a book published in 1500. The rod was at 
that time used for detecting minerals. This rod is not the forked-rod 
that came into use later. The way in which the forked-twig is used is 
for the dowser to cut from a neighboring hazel or holly or beech or 
willow, or any suitable tree, a forked branch, and grasp the ends one 
in each hand with the palms upwards, the arms of the holder being 
pressed to the sides of the body so that the twig is in a position in which 
it can easily be acted upon by movement of the hands. The earliest 
mention of divining for water by means of a “ rod ” is to be found in the 
life of St. Theresa in 1568. The site of a convent was lacking in the 
one essential requisite, a water supply. But a certain Father Antonio 
was equal to the emergency, for, carrying a twig in his hand as he 
passed over the site, he paused at a certain spot, and, making some 
movement with his twig, said, “ Dig just here,” and just there was 
found a plentiful spring that never ran dry. But though this has 
always been considered the first example of finding water by means of a 
rod, I have come across an instance centuries earlier. We are told that 
the saintly Eanswith, King Ethelbert’s daughter, and abbess of a nun- 
nery at Folkestone, finding her convent unprovided with a proper water 
supply (a curious oversight in choosing the spot!), carrying a stick 
before her, as she walked over it, “ drew as it were by the sound of her 
voice a stream from the depths to the heights over cliff and summit to 
her ‘ oratory,’ and it gave abundant drink for men and horses.” This 
was in the seventh century A. p. 

This method of water finding was used much earlier on the Continent 
than it was here, for it was only introduced into England at the end of 
the eighteenth century. In France just before the French Revolution 
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there appeared one of the most remarkable and successful “ dowsers ” 
ever known. He was only @ boy, not in his teens, when he first become 
famous as possessing wonderful water-finding powers. He was a poor 
child named Bleton, and his uncanny instinct changed an arid province 
of France into a fruitful land. Full reports of his success in discover- 
ing plentiful supplies of water, and the critical tests applied to prove 
his bona-fides, were published by Dr. Thouvénel in 1781 and 1784. 


Tuomas De QuiIncery’s Opinion 


De Quincey, writing in the earlier part of the nineteenth century in 
his article on “ Superstition,” and again in a note to his “ Opium- 
Kater,” mentions the success of local “ jowsers,” as he calls them, in 
Somerset, the most arid county of all in England, and, with his usual 
commonsense, remarks that “ Whatever science or skepticism may say, 
most of the tea-kettles in the vale of Wrington are filled by rhabdo- 
mancy (a Greek word meaning ‘ divination by means of a rod’).” He 
describes how “ these men traverse the ground, holding the willow-rod 
horizontally: wherever that dips spontaneously towards the ground 
there will water be found. I have myself not only seen the process tried 
with success, but have witnessed the enormous trouble, delay, and ex- 
pense accruing to those of the opposite faction, who refused to benefit 
by this art. To pursue the tentative plan (i. e., of trying for water by 
boring at haphazard) ended, so far as I was aware, in multiplied vexa- 
tion. In reality these poor men are after all more philosophic than 
those who reject their services. They build upon the uniform results 
of their life-long experience. The others do not deny this experience: 
all they have to allege is that, agreeably to any laws known to them- 
selves a priori, there ought not to be any such experience. Now a suffi- 
cient course of facts overthrows all antecedent plausibilities. And, after 
all, the supposed a priori scruples against this rhabdomancy are only 
such as would, antecedently to a trial, have pronounced the mariner’s 
compass impossible. There is in both cases a blind sympathy of some 
unknown force with a passive index that practically guides you aright.” 
I am responsible for the italics above, as the principle enunciated in the 
words italicized has been my guiding principle in sifting and pronounc- 
ing judgment upon the questions in natural history which I have dealt 
with. It is this principle, as opposed to mere a priori skepticism, which 
justifies a belief in the reality of ghostly manifestations and of the 
material phenomena which attend spiritualistic séances. 

It has been a grievous shock to many people to have to admit that 
persons of no account and without any pretensions to scientific knowl- 
edge of geological formations and strata and faults and rock fissures, 
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men, too, who have never seen the localities to find water in which their 
services are called in, can and nine times out of ten, do, find the water- 
springs, not merely a little surface water, where the experts and scien- 
tists previously consulted have themselves been entirely at fault, and 
only caused their employers endless trouble, expense, and loss of time. 
Professor Barrett gives several cases which clearly illustrate this, of 
which two may be given here as examples, one in our own county. 


Aw Irisu Factory EXaMp.Le 


A large bacon factory in Ireland wanted an ampler water supply 
than they had. Under advice, therefore, they dug a well sixty-two feet 
deep, but got no water. Acting furthermore on expert geological ad- 
vice, with blind faith in their experts, they bored through clay, slatey 
sandstone, and then a rock so hard that at times only four inches a day 
was the progress made, to a depth of 292 feet, but the water found was 
quite insufficient. The next year (1888), relying on still more skilled 
advice, the sixty-two foot well was again taken in hand, and a seven- 
inch bore used, instead of a 244 inch. The boring was continued to 
950 feet beyond the original sixty-two feet. Then another attempt was 
made under fresh expert advice, but after fifty-two feet had been pierced 
it was found useless to proceed further. More than £1,300 was thus 
spent to no purpose. 

At last the firm did what they should have done at first. They sent 
for a well-known dowser, the late John Mullins, of Wilts. He had never 
seen that part of Ireland. Without previously communicating with 
anyone, or asking any questions, he walked over the area of 700 feet by 
300 feet and pointed out by means of his indicatory stick four places 
where water would be found. These proved to be all in a line, which 
passed seventeen feet from one of the boreholes, at which spot the 
forked-twig twisted so violently in his hands that it broke. Here Mullins 
said plenty of water would be found at about eighty feet below the sur- 
face. The result, says Professor Barrett, reads like a fairy tale. At 
exactly eighty feet the borers struck the same hard silurian rock that 
had baffled their efforts previously, when a sudden rush of water fol- 
lowed, giving a yield of 2,000 gallons an hour of the purest water. 
From that time an unfailing yield of 3,000 to 5,000 gallons an hour 
has been obtained from this well. 


JoHN Mututs Succreeps at HorsHam 


It appears that Mullins, by some intuitive faculty, taking physical 
form in the movement of his twig, hit exactly upon a line of fault or 
break in the hard strata, the fissure being filled with porous grit through 
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which the water percolated up from the high ground beyond. The line 
of this fissure lay under forty feet of alluvial drift, and, therefore, could 
have given, even to a geologist, no indication of its existence. We can- 
not, however, agree with Professor Barrett when he says that, if this 
case stood alone, chance coincidence is the only explanation we could 
give. What would be the chances against such a chance coincidence? 
Uncountable. 

The second instance is that of Sir Henry Harben, who first built 
himself a great house, with all its adjuncts, on a fine estate at Horsham, 
and then bethought himself of a water supply. Sinking a well to ninety 
feet he got no water, and then a second well of fifty-five feet in an ad- 
joining field; result the same. Experts then recommended another spot 
for a third attempt. This was made, and a large well 100 feet deep 
explored the Horsham clay, but without result. The same people then 
advised running channels in different directions from the bottom of this 
well. After spending a thousand pounds, Sir Henry gave up his attempt 
as a complete failure. At last, against his will (!), he consented to call 
in John Mullins. On arriving, Mullins was personally conducted to the 
estate, but not informed as to what had been done. The search was for 
some time in vain, but at last, on a violent twisting of his rod, at a cer- 
tain spot, the dowser affirmed that at a depth of twenty feet water would 
be found there. Another spot was also indicated near by, both being on 
a smal] elevation. Wells dug at these points through sandstone rock 
gave an abundant and persistent supply of water. This sandstone cap 
over the Horsham clay was unknown to the scientific experts, being 
hidden beneath the surface soil. How could Mullins, who was strange 
to the locality and no geologist, have guessed the secret? Of course, he 
did not guess it. He was told by some subconscious intuition or feeling 
that here was the water he was seeking, and this conviction somehow 
conveyed by his unconscious self to his conscious self, made the latter, 
without his volition, cause the twig to move in his hands, so as to give 
a visible sign of the message telegraphed to him in some unknown way. 
Hundreds of other instances have been investigated and found to give 
the same trustworthy evidence. 


At Sutva Bay 


One other instance we must allude to, because of its interest and 
historical importance. Our troops at Sulva Bay being sorely short of 
water, the usual experts were had recourse to, but pronounced that 
there was no water thereabout. However, Sapper S. Kelley, of the 
Third Australian Light Horse, mentioning to an officer his power or 
gift for water-divining, said, “‘Why, there’s water here, where we stand.” 
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Brigadier-General Hughes, not being routine-hardened, and, like all 
capable soldiers, open to new suggestions, sent for Kelley and told off a 
thousand men to dig for him. In a very short time thirty wells were 
opened, which provided sufficient pure cold spring water for every man 
to have a gallon a day, and every mule six gallons. 

These few instances, which have been brought forward, out of many 
hundreds, will suffice to establish that water, if there is any to be found, 
can be discovered by means of a trustworthy and experienced dowser, 
and that any man who is in urgent need of a supply of water on his 
estate, or for a factory, if he rely in preference on ever-so-clever and 
scientific a geologist, or any other theoretical locator of underground 
water, is a fool for his pains, and will inevitably incur useless loss. 


Limits AND ExpLANATION 


But it still remains to say something of this surprising faculty and 
the people who possess it, and to suggest such explanations as are pos- 
sible of its nature and manifestation. In the first place, then, it is not 
in itself a very uncommon faculty. One or two persons out of every 
score, men or women, possess the art of telling where water may be 
found. Not that all who are so gifted are equally sure in their prognos- 
tications. In some the instinct is more vivid and more pronounced than 
in others. No doubt, also, practice and experience in its actual appli- 
cations are required for such perfections as shall ensure success. But 
even the best dowser is not infallible, though they are apt so to think 
themselves. There are perhaps ten per cent of failures in their at- 
tempts. Possibly the apparatus that transmits the wireless message to 
their sensory muscles is not always tuned to the right pitch. Nor is the 
estimate of depth at which the water will be found, or the amount of it, 
always correct. No doubt, accuracy in these points depends on a true 
interpretation of the strength of the perceptions experienced by the 
diviner. 

Now as to the explanation? Is it physical, or is it psychical? Is it 
some external force, not electricity, almost certainly, though that is the 
force generally pressed into the service, that emanates from the water 
or mineral, or whatever is looked for, and acts upon the sensory organs 
of the recipient ; or is it something internal, something of the nature of 
instinct, that, being first assimilated by the subconscious mind, is then 
telegraphed to the consciousness and manifests itself in an automatic 
muscular action shown in the gyrations of the twig held? Professor 
Barrett rules out any physical action. All the evidence, he says, points 
to the good dowser’s unconsciously possessing the faculty of clairvoy- 
ance, in fact, a supersensory perceptive power. This is sometimes s0 
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strong that a twig is not necessary to give an indication of its presence 
in action, and in such a case the dowser is made to feel in himself by 
some transicnt reflex action upon himself, such, for instance, as we feel 
when “ goose-flesh ” suddenly rises upon the skin, or the hair stands up 
in fright, that the object he is looking for is beneath his feet. 

As in cases of hypnotism, the dowser has to leave his mind absolutely 
vacant, so that it may receive any impression, however faint, and have 
it recorded at once in the form of motor-automatism. That he can 
catch this impression is due to his possession of a supernormal per- 
ceptive faculty. A suggestion coming, one knows not how, from one 
knows not where, tells him what he is seeking to know. It guides him 
to his goal, just as the homing instinct of the pigeon shows it the way 
to its loft. We may call the faculty intuition, instinct, clairvoyance, 
perception at a distance, or what we will, but we cannot in any true 
sense explain it, that is, not yet, any more than we can explain the 
cause of the phenomena at a séance. But we shall find out some day. 
It is not due to electricity or any “ hygrometric ” sensibility. It is a 
personal idiosyncrasy, which enables an individual] to see with the eye 
of the subconscious mind, and catch impressions that do not affect the 
ordinary man. 

Meanwhile, what we have to do is not to pooh-pooh the whole thing, 
as due to coincidence, chance, or imposture, but to accept it as a prac- 
tical fact in nature, which needs further study and investigation, the 
solution of which will add one more stone to tke cairn of knowledge, 
which shall one day reach to the foot of the throne of God. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


In a recent Note I mentioned that in the Bernese Oberland and the 
Valais the Swiss peasants take a greater interest in psychic matters 
than do their brethren in the surrounding cantons. I have recently 
visited the Oberland and find that a number of ghost stories and legends’ 
—some of which are accepted as facts by the peasantry—have been 
collected by Dr. Johannes Jegerlehner and published by him, the sto- 
ries proving so popular that four editions of the book were called for 
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within a year. Recently an English translation has appeared, a work' 
which I can cordially recommend to my readers. The stories are well 
told and the colored and other illustrations are a distinct improvement 
to the book. One of the stories, “ The Spinner of the Aletsch Glacier,” 
particularly pleased me. The Great Aletsch Glacier, the largest in the 
Alps, fills the valley between the Jungfrau and Finsteraarhorn Group 
and the massif culminating in the Aletschhorn, and descends in a broad 
stream of ice towards the Rhone valley. In the glacier are immense 
green crevasses, surmounted by huge ice pinnacles and seracs which 
make an awe-inspiring spectacle which can easily become terrifying at 
nightfall. The story is that the souls of the departed awaiting their 
atonement are in the depths of these blue ice crevasses, and the clair- 
voyant state that they can see the unhappy spirits struggling together 
in the rushing water hundreds of feet below. 

The story is that many years ago there stood close by the glacier 
a little chalet, weathered by many storms; in it a widow used to live. 
A relation, who resided some distance away, used to bring her a load of 
wood sometimes, so that she could keep nice and warm in the winter; he 
would bring it on his empty cheese-carrier on his way home. 

The widow occupied her time spinning, and though really her name 
was Altschmidja, the people of the valley called her the Spinner of 
Aletsch. She often prayed for the poor spirits out in the glacier, and 
if she went on spinning till late into the night the whir of her spinning 
wheel would mingle with the murmurs of her prayers. 

Every night she left her house door open so that the poor spirits 
could come into her cozy room, and warm themselves at her stove. But 
the spirits of the Aletsch Glacier could not enter the house until the 
old woman had gone to rest, and so that they might know when this had 
happened the widow would open her window and call towards the glac- 
ier: “* Now you can come, but mind you do me no injury or harm!” 
Then she left the stump of a candle burning and went to bed. 

Soon the house and the living-room doors were opened as if by the 
delicate hands of women, and a cold blast of wind rushed in, and there 
was a pattering and scurrying as if hundreds of people were thronging 
into the room and pushing towards the glowing stove. The whole night 
long there was a commotion in the room like a hive of bees, but the good 
widow slept soundly in her bed with the coverings pulled well up over 
her head and she saw and heard nothing. 

Towards morning, when the bells in the valley were ringing for 
early Mass, the host of spirits disappeared ; the old woman got up and 





* Alp Legends, Manchester, Sheratt & Hughes, 1926, n.p. 
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dressed herself; put her milk on to boil; and sat down to the spinning- 
wheel again. This happened every night all through the winter. 

One specially cold night she stayed longer at her spinning-wheel 
than usual, because she wanted to finish off her piece of tow. Time 
slipped by rapidly and before she realized it, it was nearly midnight. 
For some little time she had noticed a buzzing, humming sound, but she 
thought it was the sound of her spinning-wheel. Suddenly she heard 
someone at the window calling quite clearly: “ Zill, Zill, Zill!—Alt- 
schmidja’s spinning still!’ which meant that the spirits were feeling cold 
and wanted to come in. The old woman stopped the wheel and moving 
to the window called out: “ All right, I know! I am only just going to 
finish this piece of tow.” 

But it took longer than she expected, and soon the same call came 
from outside: “ Zill, Zill, Zill!—Altschmidja’s spinning still!” Then 
she lost patience and cried out: “If you cannot wait till I am ready 
you'll have to come in before I have finished.” But she forgot to add: 
“ Be sure you do me no harm!” 

The doors and windows then burst open and hundreds of spirits 
swarmed in, making such a commotion that the old woman thought it 
would never end. She held her hand to her heart, beads of perspiration 
rolled down her cheeks and she never felt so frightened in all her life. 
She could not move, either backwards or forwards because of the crowd 
and she had to sit by her spinning-wheel until her unwelcome visitors 
disappeared again with the daylight. 

She looked upon this unpleasant incident as a punishment for hav- 
ing kept the spirits waiting so long in the icy cold air outside, and 
from now onwards she did not go on spinning longer than her usual 
time. When she had finished her work, she left the candle burning, gave 
the signal from the window and went to bed. Many years passed in this 
way and old Altschmidja began to feel the burden of her years and 
found her strength ebbing. 

One day she became very ill and she knew her end was near. The 
friendly cheese-carrier brought two of his relations to be with her at the 
dissolution. When night fell they were discussing what the glacier 
ghosts would do without the old woman when they heard someone call- 
ing at the window: “ Zill, Zill, Zill!—Altschmidja’s living still!” The 
dying woman raised her head for a moment, and a happy smile spread 
over her wrinkled features; then she folded her hands and her spirit 
left her. 

Suddenly a light shone in front of the window as if the full moon 
had suddenly emerged from behind a cloud, and the watchers by the 
bedside saw a long line of flickering flames gliding along slowly from 
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the chalet to the glacier in a procession. When they reached the glacier 
they disappeared. “ Those will be the poor spirits carrying the candles 
that Altschmidja has burned for them,” said one of the attendants, 
adding: “In return for her good deeds they are now bearing her com- 
pany to the place where she will make her fina] atonement.” 

+ - + « + 

The washing of dirty linen in public is always an unedifying spec- 
tacle and the latest spiritualistic cause célébre proved no exception to 
this rule. I refer to the case—recently decided in the Chancery Divi- 
sion—in which Miss G. D. Cummins, the medium, sued Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond, author of various spiritualistic works, claiming the copyright in 
an original literary work called The Chronicles of Cleophas which was 
produced from automatic writing while she was in the “ dream state.” 
It was stated that sometimes Miss Cummins produced as many as 
2,000 words in an hour, continuous writing. She told the court that 
occasionally Mr. Bond put his two fingers on her hand for certain pe- 
riods—an act which made the writing slower. It was stated that the 
name of Cleophas, the alleged communicating entity, appeared once in 
the Bible, and that he was intimately acquainted with the twelve Apos- 
tles and the other disciples. Mr. Bond, in defence, stated that the 
transcript of the writing was given to him by the plaintiff, and that he 
annotated the material with historical references and published it under 
the title of The Chronicles of Cleophas. 

His Lordship (Mr. Justice Eve) in giving judgment (July 22nd) 
said it would almost seem as though the original authors of the docu- 
ments were the individual who had been dead and buried for something 
like two thousand years, and the lady; but, inasmuch as his Lordship 
was incapable of making any declaration which would include Cleophas, 
he had no jurisdiction extending beyond the British Isles, and he must 
confine himself to the present time. The defendant was apparently 
under the impression that these messages were transmitted from his 
brain to the unconscious brain of the medium, and that by his presence 
he transmitted the classical and historical references which were to be 
found in the documents. His Lordship said he was not competent to 
decide such questions as those. He looked on the matter as a terrestrial 
one, of the earth earthy, and he would deal with it on that footing. The 
plaintiff was entitled to a declaration that she was the owner of the 
copyright in the script” and he gave judgment accordingly with costs. 
The decision is of some importance as it has always been a debatable 
point as to whom the copyright in an automatic script belonged. 


* * * * * 





*To be published shortly by Hutchinsons. 
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In my Notes last month I mentioned that the suggestion had been 
made that Sir Oliver Lodge should resign from the Royal Society ow- 
ing to his heterodox views on survival, not meeting with the approval of 
some of the Fellows in that body of scientists. Prof. Armstrong, writ- 
ing to Nature (Feb. 6, p. 195) more or less crystallized the views of 
some of the extreme materialists. Sir Oliver, in the issue of Nature for 
March 27th (p. 453) replies to Prof. Armstrong and his argument is 
unanswerable: 

My exuberant friend Prof. Armstrong seems uncertain about many 
things for which there is good evidence, and to glory in his uncertainty ; 
but there is no merit in uncertainty in itself: it is just as much a sign of 
crankiness to reject good evidence as it is to accept bad. His attitude 
prevents his own enjoyment of the great discoveries of the present gen- 
eration, because they do not dance to the drone of his water bagpipe— 
a serviceable instrument but in danger of becoming a fetish. . . . 

Yet the object of science is truth, not hesitating ignorance; and 
though caution is admirable it may degenerate into obscurantism. 
Prof. Armstrong would probably have been on the side of the orthodox 
in the days of Galileo, and might now justify himself by relativity ; but 
progress and truth were on the side of Galileo nevertheless, however 
crude his formula. <A pioneer is usually ahead of orthodoxy. 

In his letter, Prof. Armstrong vitually asks me to withdraw from 
the Royal Society because I have gradually reached complete conviction 
on a subject of age-long debate and uncertainty, and have said so: 
while as yet the majority of Fellows still doubt. I can promise that 
when such a request is made officially I will resign promptly without 
giving trouble; but I will not refrain from stating what I firmly con- 
ceive to be the truth, as demonstrated by clear and repeated evidence, 
whenever such statement seems called for. If I had any uncertainty 
about it I would say so, but it is madness to be false to truth—no 

matter what the penalty may be. 
* . . * ~ 


Professor Armstrong may voice the opinions of a certain group of 
scientists who will not tolerate anything for which they cannot find a 
normal explanation. But the fact remains that the subject of psychical 
research is being forced wpon orthodox science by the sheer weight of 
accumulated evidence. Nature, the great scientific weekly, has already 
published (July 3rd, 1926) a sympathetic review of the first issue 
of the British Journal of Psychical Research, and has just printed 
(July 31st) a long article by Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F. R. S., the eminent 
biologist, who discusses the question of science and psychical research 
with special reference to a sitting he had with Miss Stella C. At this 
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sitting, held at the National Laboratory, the sensitive transmitting 
thermograph was used with most interesting results. Almost at the 
moment that Stella became entranced, the temperature began to fall 
after a previous steady rise. An examination of the graph—which 
Nature has reproduced 





clearly proves that the temperature was never 
constant for more than a short period during the time Stella was in 
trance. Mr. E. E. Dudley suggests* that energy is transferred when 
the mercury drops. I think there can be no question that the heat re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity of the medium is transformed into 
the force responsible for the telekinetic movements. I have a theory 
that a thermal change always occurs when a medium becomes entranced. 
* * * - ~ 

This question of temperature is engaging the attention of the lead- 
ing psychists and I have recently received a letter from Professor Dr. 
Karl Gruber, of Munich, who tells me that he has succeeded in getting 
a definite drop in the temperature (using a minimum thermometer) 
when experimenting with Willy Schneider. When, in 1923, I discovered 
_ by instrumental means that the temperature fell during Stella’s trance 
state I knew I should not have long to wait before my thermal experi- 
ments were repeated by other investigators. Almost immediately after- 
wards Prof. Winther found that the mercury fell during his experiments 
with Anna Rasmussen. Now we have the same phenomenon with Willy 
Schneider and, I understand, with “ Margery.” 

* . * ” * 

My readers will be interested to hear that Willy has developed a 
new trance personality, by name “ Schuler.” I understand that a Herr 
Schuler was an old friend of Baron Schrenck’s and when the new control 
comes through Willy imitates various gestures and peculiarities of the 
Baron’s dead friend which are very remarkable. A new form of mechan- 
ical control is, I am informed, to be shortly used at the experiments with 
Willy. It has been devised by Herr Krall, of Munich, and, although 
some secrecy is being observed concerning the details, I am informed 
that indicator lights become visible when the medium moves—or the 
lights go out, I am not sure which. Several years ago I drew up plans 
for what I termed an ‘ 


s 


‘electric chair ” which rendered a medium abso- 
lutely immobile: this, too, was done by indicator lights, and I got the 
idea from watching the roulette balls (which light up a number when 
finally at rest) at the Continental casinos. This chair of mine had 
light push-buttons on various portions of the chair so that a medium’s 
hands, feet, legs, arms, back, head, seat, etc., had to be in close contact 
with the buttons, or warning lights (of various colors) at once indicated 





8 Am. S. P. R. Journal, July, 1926, p. 429. 
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what portion of his anatomy was not in its prescribed position. This 
chair has not yet been constructed but I might resuscitate the idea some 
day. The psychological effect of the chair upon a medium would not, 
I should imagine, be good. 

+ + * * + 


T. Ps & Cassell’s Weekly has recently published two interesting 
articles* by Sir Oliver Lodge which were inspired by the publication of 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s History of Spiritualism. Referring to the atti- 
tude of science towards psychical] research, Sir Oliver says: “ Certain 
it is that the subject has not yet made its way and effected an entrance 
into the precincts of orthodox science. Not yet, for instance, has a 
serious attempt been made to bring it under the official notice of the 
Royal Society. The nearest approach to such an attempt was made 
by Sir William Crookes when he unsuccessfully invited one of the secre- 
taries of that august body to witness a simple and inexplicable physical 
phenomenon. Neither has the British Association, a more omnivorous 
body, ever seriously attended to it in any of its sections. An attempt 
was made by Sir William Barrett in 1876, with thought transference as 
the thin end of a wedge, to effect an entrance; but though his paper 
was read, its publication was suppressed. 

“Hence so far the scientific world in its corporate capacity has 
saved its face, and held aloof from phenomena which have aroused the 
attention and enlisted the services of individual workers in science. 
Such workers have entered on the subject at their own risk, and with 
some inevitable damage to their reputation. Yet the British Associa- 
tion has long had an Anthropological Section, under which a study of 
human faculty, even of an unrecognized kind, might find a place; and 
recently it has developed a Psychological Section, to which presumably 
the subject may some day be held to belong. Meanwhile, however, that 
section has limited itself, certainly in the main, to orthodox experi- 
mental and introspective psychology.” 

Discussing the British S. P. R. and what he calls the “ Sidgwick 
tradition,” Sir Oliver says: “ The Sidgwick tradition has been, and still 
is, to regard abnormal physical phenomena as so unlikely, so contrary 
to general experience, and to be so impressed with the possibilities of 
skilled and deceptive legerdemain, that the benefit of the doubt must be 
given in the opposite or negative direction.” Sir Oliver emphasizes the 
fact that “such procedure was legitimate, was indeed called for, and 
has been fruitful, during the period of comparative ignorance; but it 
has all along been irritating to those who in others ways and by per- 





*An Apologia for Spiritualism (July 3rd). 
The Living and the Departed (July 10th). 
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sonal experience had satisfied themselves that phenomena of an unusual 
and at first sight incredible kind were truly possible.” He adds that 
there is a “large group of investigators who have felt this irritation, 
and have regarded the Society as rather an obstacle and a suppressor 
of the truth than as a promoter of it. The careful, critical methods of 
the Society are appreciated; but the feeling is that they have gone too 
far; that the nascent and probably growing private and personal con- 
viction of the truth of some of these things ought no longer to be sup- 
pressed and overlaid by a multitude of damaging and more or less 
offensive precautions; that progress is by this means retarded, and 
sensitives discouraged who in a more congenial atmosphere are able to 
display results beyond the reach of controversy.” 
~ - . + - 


What is really an anti-spiritualistic play (though the promoters do 
not state this) was produced at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
on June 29th. It is called “The Twin” and the authors are Vere 
Sullivan and George Brenchley. In the prologue we are told that a 
certain Rev. Lothian Maitland had married a girl who, in the early 
years of their wedded bliss, developed mediumistic powers. The vicar’s 
congregation complain to the bishop, who informs the “erring” wife 
(Miss Sybil Arundale) that she must give up her mediumship. The wife 
refuses, and quarrels with her husband, whom she leaves with three 
young children—an elder girl, and boy-and-girl twins. The elder girl 
is not mediumistic, but the vicar is warned that Pearl, the girl twin, is 
psychic—a statement he disbelieves. ‘The boy is killed in the Great 
War. 

The play opens with an intensive campaign by the Rev. Lothian 
Maitland against the spiritualistic lectures of “ Sylvia Brent,” the fa- 
mous medium—his wife, of course. Pearl visits the medium; who does 
not reveal her identity, but encourages her daughter to develop her 
mediumship in order that the girl may meet her dead brother, Roddy. 
I will let Mr. James Agate (in the Sunday Times, July 4th) finish the 
story: 

“Roddy, it appears, has spoken to Pearl and has promised to 
materialize as soon as she becomes more expert. Now you must under- 
stand that the Vicar took his strong line against the spirits, not be- 
cause he believed so little in them that he deemed them humbugs, but be- 
cause he believed so much that he knew all about them and their most 
intimate particularities down to the fact that they were emanations of 
the Evil One. At this point the Vicar’s wife intervened to warn him 
about their daughter. Pearl, she declared, being a medium, was in great 
danger from her father’s mania for exorcism. For if you were nice 
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to a spirit the spirit would not do the medium any harm, but if you 
were nasty the spirit would do all the harm it could. 

“Most opportunely one of the Vicar’s choir-boys became ‘ pos- 
sessed.” The Vicar promptly exorcised the inhabiting devil, whereupon 
the boy went raving mad and died. Did this teach the Vicar a lesson? 
Not a bit of it. He promptly exorcised his daughter’s familiar, where- 
upon the girl nearly died on the spot, afterwards falling into a long 
illness. When she recovered there was a battle royal between the father 
and the mother as to whether the girl should continue to exercise her 
faculty, the mother saying that it would be all right if she didn’t do it 
in the dark, and the father declaring that he wouldn’t have it at any 
time of day. Then the spirit of Roddy took a hand, appeared when it 
was not bidden, and invited Pearl to throw herself out of the window, 
which she did. Whereupon another clergyman, himself a medium, who 
had been brought in by the Vicar to help, evoked the spirit of Roddy, 
who obligingly appeared and straightway confessed that he was not 
Roddy at all, but an emissary of the Devil who wanted Pearl’s soul 
for himself.” 

On July 9th, Miss Sybil Arundale gave a special matinée of the play 
and invited many prominent spiritualists to witness it, afterwards ask- 
ing for criticisms on the part of the audience—an invitation which was 
accepted with alacrity, Mr. E. P. Hewitt, K. C., being the chief pro- 
tagonist. As a play, the piece is excellent; as subtle propaganda, it is 
ineffective; as a piece of logical or scientific reasoning it is ridiculous. 
If there be a moral to the story it is that a man has no right to be a 
parson who is so stupid as to use towards his daughter the same meth- 
ods which have already succeeded in killing a choir-boy! 





. * + . . 

Zoé, Countess Wassilko-Serecki and her protégée, Eleonore Zigun, 
the poltergeist medium, are visiting London during October at the invi- 
tation of the National Laboratory, where the little girl psychic will be 
kept under observation for four weeks. Countess Wassilko is giving a 
lecture on Eleonore to the members of the Laboratory. Another visitor 
from Vienna, Prof. Dr. Hans Thirring, is giving a lecture to the Na- 
tional Laboratory on October 19th, his subject being “ The Position 
of Science Towards Psychical Research,” with especial reference to the 
difficulties of a scientist when aitempting to study psychical research. 


* * * * * 


A propos of my remarks’ concerning Dr. Geley’s experiments in 
Seance room illumination by means of luminescent micro-organisms, it 


This Journal, July, 1926, p. 416. 
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is interesting to note that as the result of research work carried out on 
the trawling grounds off the Galway coast, a substance unlike anything 
that has been hitherto known has been discovered, according to the 
Journal of the Marine Biological Association, in small fish which are 
caught in great numbers by trawlers fishing for hake. Sufficient liquid 
can be extracted from a hundred of these fish to give a light equal to 
that of an ordinary candle. It is stated that it is possible to mix this 
extract with ordinary water, the whole of the liquid becoming luminous, 
There appears to be a possibility that this natural light might be 
utilized in the séance room. 
* * + * * 


Having been asked by the French Minister of Labor and of Health, 
M. Durafour, to give its opinion as to whether the Institut Coué ought 
to be recognized as an establishment of public utility, a special com- 
mission of the Académie de Médecine has decided in the negative. The 
commission’s views are that while metapsychic studies are of real in- 
terest, the knowledge acquired so far in this domain is too fragmentary 
and not of sufficient scientific value. At the same time the commission 
distinguishes between institutions that are under strict scientific control 
(such as the Institut Métapsychique International, already recognized 
by the French Government as of “ public utility ”) and those that are 
not, and adds that the latter may eventually prove injurious by their 
treatment of patients. It is not really surprising, of course, that any 
organized body of medical men should turn down the Coué system. 

+ + - - + 

During a recent visit‘to the Continent judgment was given in the 
tenth Chamber of the Paris Correctional Court in the proceedings 
taken against three exponents of animal magnetism, who were charged 
with illegally practising medicine. All three were convicted (July 10th) 
not for trying to cure patients by animal magnetism, but for continuing 
to give advice. The Court held that a magnetizer not having a medical 
degree must not carry on a case without the advice of a properly quali- 
fied medical man, who alone could form an opinion as to the patient’s 
general condition. One of the defendants was fined 500 frs. and ordered 
to pay 3,000 frs. damages to the mother of a youth who died after 
having been treated by him. The other defendants were fined 100 frs. 
each, and all three were ordered jointly to pay 500 frs. damages to the 
doctors’ professional union. 


~ * ad * * 


A curious story from Calcutta is forwarded by the correspondent 
of the Morning Post which publishes particulars in its issue of July 7th: 
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A ten-year-old Indian boy credited with magical powers and re- 
puted to be a saint is mystifying a number of people in Colombo. 
Strange stories are current with regard to miraculous feats in stopping 
of trains, tramcars, and ’busses, and it is stated that when the boy was 
put off a tramcar for not paying his fare he did not allow the car to 
proceed for half an hour. The boy is the son of a former Cochin high 
priest, and has received many gifts in Colombo. A well-known Mahom- 
edan jeweler presented him with a watch worth Rs. 2,500. The boy, 
whose name is Sayed Ahamed Koya Thangal, rode off with a bicycle 
from Colombo. This was immediately paid for by an influential Mahom- 
edan. A story went the rounds in this case that he hypnotized a 
European assistant, who handed over the bicycle to him. 


* * * * * 


Italy, at the time of writing, is seething with miracles and miracle- 
mongers. ‘The villagers of Quarto Disoccavo, near Naples, are par- 
ticularly excited over what they regard as the miraculous treatment of 
diseases by a local priest, Don Luigi Garofalo. More than 100 cases, 
ranging from tuberculosis to paralysis and from toothache to broken 
limbs, are stated to have been treated successfully by this priest with 
a special earth found near Pozzuoli (on the coast near Naples). The 
earth is either taken in the form of pills or applied externally to the 
injured part. 

The priest’s fame has spread rapidly throughout the province and 
his house has become the object of numerous pilgrimages by people 
suffering from all sorts of diseases. Thousands of ailing Italians sur- 
round the house night and day acclaiming his treatment. Recently, 
when the priest visited Naples, he was recognized and became the center 
of such a commotion that the police had to interfere and escort him 
back to his village. He explains his success by saying that man being 
dust, certain earths have curative properties. The priest has never 
accepted payment for his treatment. 

Mussolini, becoming alarmed at the extent to which alleged phe- 
nomenal happenings are spreading, has now issued an order by which 
very stringent measures may be taken against those who have been con- 
nected with such occurrences. 


* * * * * 


In the current (August) number of the Contemporary Review, Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones makes a strong protest against what he calls 
the immorality of psycho-analysis. Sir Robert is the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor in Lunacy, an expert in mental diseases, and an ex-president of 
the Medico-Psychological Association. Sir Robert says: 
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The vocabulary of psycho-analysis is obnoxious and unjustifiable in 
its gross sexuality. . . . It is right to call attention to two inevitable 
implications of the psycho-analytic methods; one is that (a) sugges- 
tions are made to the minds of the young which tend to upset their 
moral conceptions and they are therefore improper, impure, and highly 
objectionable from the moral standard; and (b) that confessions are 
encouraged from the sufferer, and to elicit confessions is to imply sin, 
and therefore to suggest penance. Why should the doctor’s patient be 
treated as a wicked sinner? Whether confession be right or wrong in 
the hands of the priest I am not concerned to express a view, but in the 
hands of the medical man or the layman it can only amount to an un- 
justifiable abolition of the personality, and is damaging ethically; for 
this reason I believe psycho-analysis a great moral danger. 

The view of psycho-analysts that all mental and moral abnormali- 
ties are of sexual origin is a pernicious doctrine, and from the scientific 
standpoint the suggestion that there is a floating energy of libidinous 
origin is not supported by evidence or founded on fact... . 

The use of psycho-analysis by others than medical men is not ad- 
visable, and even by them, in my opinion, it should only be very rarely 
employed; its use being only justifiable when all other avenues to the 
mind have failed. . . . I can see but little assistance to the divine power 
of healing from psycho-analysis. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL 
FROM “THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE” 


BY C. D. BROAD, M.A., Lirr.D. 


Doubtless our readers are in many instances familiar with the broad 
scope, the thorough execution, and the catholic principles of inclusion 
which characterize the selection and production of the volumes going 
to make up the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method, sponsored in this country by Messrs. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., and in England by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co. There came, some months ago, to the editorial desk one of 
the more recent books of this group. The title is “The Mind and Its 
Place in Nature.” The author is C. D. Broad, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer in the Moral Sciences at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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The volume is a healthy one of some 666 text pages, and one is informed 
that it consists of the Tarner Lectures, delivered by the author in 
Trinity College during 1923, rewritten and expanded to satisfy the 
lecturer’s feeling of dissatisfaction with them as originally delivered. 

The present mention of Dr. Broad’s book will, as the reader must 
speedily discover, develop into a review by process of extremely liberal 
transcript from its pages. Its title conveys no positive assurance that 
a review in this place is particularly apropos; so we quote, first of all, 
a paragraph from Dr. Broad’s preface: 

“T shall no doubt be blamed by certain scientists, and, I am afraid, 
by some philosophers, for having taken serious account of the alleged 
facts which are investigated by Psychical Researchers. I am wholly 
impenitent about this. The scientists in question seem to me to confuse 
the Author of Nature with the Editor of Nature; or at any rate to sup- 
pose that there can be no productions of the former which would not be 
accepted for publication by the latter. And I see no reason to believe 
this.” Had Dr. Broad deferred writing his preface for some eighteen 
months, he would have been witness of the spectacle, over which our good 
friend Mr. Price has shown such glee, of the appearance in the columns 
of Nature, of Dr. Tillyard’s account of his Stella C. séances. This 
would have been unfortunate, for it would have obliged Dr. Broad to 
employ another parabole; whereas the one he has used is such a thing 
of beauty that we should grieve to have lost it. We mention this phase 
of the matter merely to remind the reader that the Gibraltar of or- 
thodox science is not so impervious to the seepage of enlightenment as 
might have been supposed. 

The aim of the Tarner Benefaction, Dr. Broad’s text tells us, is to 
found a course of lectures on “ the relation or lack of relation between 
the various sciences.” Dr. Whitehead, who first gave the lectures, dealt 
with applied geometry, chronometry, dynamics, and relativity. Dr. 
Broad, who follows him in the Tarner incumbency, “ determined to 
choose a problem which should be supplementary to Dr. Whitehead’s 
work and should overlap it as little as possible.” He has done an ad- 
mirable job, and his book should be read by every thinking person. A 
reasonable idea of its scope and content may be got if we review briefly 
his section and chapter headings. In his first section he treats the alter- 
native theories of life and mind; discussing mechanism and its alterna- 
tives, and the traditional problem of body and mind. Passing in his 
second section to the subject of the mind’s knowledge of existents, he 
deals with sense-perception and matter; with memory; with introspec- 
tion; with the mind’s knowledge of other minds. In a third section 
labelled “ The Unconscious ” he talks of the various meanings for this 
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term, the alleged evidence for unconscious mental] events and processes, 
etc. His fourth section consists of a display and discussion of the 
alleged evidence for human survival of bodily death; while in the final 
major division of his work he deals with the unity of the mind and the 
unity of Nature. 

We are very frankly not going any further than this in the direction 
of a general review of Dr. Broad’s volume; this very heavy debt we 
leave to some other authority and to some other vehicle of publication. 
His fourth section, however, which might be welcomed if it involved 
merely a recognition by an orthodox scientist of the existence of the 
psychical field and its problems, amounts really to something far more 
important than this. It is in every sense a contribution to the philos- 
ophy of psychical research. As such, it merits a place in the organized 
literature of metapsychics; and with the publisher’s permission, we 
proceed to give it such place, by reproducing in full (in this and subse- 
quent issues) Dr. Broad’s introductory remarks in coming to the sub- 
ject of the evidence for survival, and his Chapters XI and XII in which 
he discusses this evidence. We dispense with quotation marks; the 
balance of this installment and all of the future ones consists of Dr. 
Broad’s own words. . 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


In this section I am going to consider certain causes which have led 
people to believe that the human mind can and does sometimes exist 
apart from the human body. And I am going to consider how far these 
causes are also adequate reasons. It is worth while to remark that, for 
our purpose, arguments which led to the view that the human mind 
existed before it became connected with its present body would be just 
as important as arguments which led to the view that it exists after the 
destruction of its body. And arguments which led to the conclusion 
that a human mind can become temporarily disconnected with its body 
during life, can function during this interval, and can then again ani- 
mate the body would be equally important for our purposes. For, if 
there be reason to believe that a human mind can ever exist and function 
apart from a human body, it will be almost impossible to accept the 
epiphenomenalist theory of the mind and its relation to the body. I 
propose, however, to deal only with arguments which claim to prove that 
human minds survive the destruction of the bodies which they have ani- 
mated ; the other possibilities will be considered only in so far as they 
are involved in certain arguments for survival. 

I think that men have believed in human survival for five reasons. 
(1) Some have thought that it was immediately obvious or that they 
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had received a divine revelation which assured them of it. (2) Others 
have believed it on authority. (3) Some have thought that it could be 
proved by general metaphysical arguments. (4) Some have thought 
that it follows from certain ethical premises. And (5) some have 
thought that there is special empirical evidence in favor of it. I shall 
say what I have to say about the first three causes of the belief in these 
Introductory Remarks, and I shall devote one chapter to ethical argu- 
ments and one to empirical arguments. 

(1) Most of us do not find the proposition that our minds will sur- 
vive the destruction of our present bodies in the least self-evident. And 
most of us do not claim to have received personally a divine revelation 
on this or on any other subject. And, if I believe in survival because I 
believe that it is immediately certain to someone else or that it has been 
divinely revealed to someone else, I am believing it on authority. So 
that it is certain that the vast majority of people who believe in human 
survival must do so either on authority or because of some kind of argu- 
ment which seems to them to make it certain or probable. 

(2) We all of us believe a great many propositions on the authority 
of others, and we should be behaving very unreasonably if we did not. 
We must, therefore, try to distinguish the cases where it is reasonable to 
believe something on authority from those where it is not reasonable to 
do so. And we must then consider whether the proposition that human 
minds survive the death of their bodies is or is not one which it is reason- 
able to believe on authority. (a) My authority may himself believe the 
proposition as the result of an argument, which is too difficult or un- 
familiar for me to follow for myself. I am then justified in attaching 
considerable probability to his conclusion, provided (i) that I accept his 
premises; (ii) that I can follow and accept simpler arguments of the 
same kind as he has used to prove this proposition; (i111) that I know 
that men’s capacities for following arguments of this kind vary, and (iv) 
that other experts who have looked into the matter for themselves all 
come to the same conclusion. I am, e.g., justified in attaching consid- 
erable weight to any proposition in the Theory of Numbers which Pro- 
fessor Hardy and Mr. Littlewood tell me that they have proved. Now 
a great many much better philosophers than I (e.g., Plato and St. 
Thomas) have persuaded themselves by argument of the truth of human 
survival. Ought I then to attach a high probability to this proposition 
on their authority? It does not seem to me that I ought. For (i) I am 
quite competent to follow their arguments, and they seem to me not to 
be valid. (ii) They use premises which seem to me very doubtful. And 
(ii) there is no consensus among experts either about the validity of 
these arguments or the truth of the premises. Kant was a greater 
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philosopher than I, and he thought such arguments involve logical fal- 
lacies. Spinoza was a greater philosopher than I, and he rejected the 
premises of such arguments. 

(6) My authority may believe a certain proposition because he has 
access to facts which I cannot perceive for myself. These facts may be 
imperceptible to me simply because I am not placed in a suitable posi- 
tion in space and time for perceiving them; or because I lack the neces- 
sary instruments of precision and the necessary training in using such 
instruments ; or because my mind or body or both lack certain powers 
which are possessed by the mind and body of my authority. On the 
first two alternatives my authority claims only to be perceiving some- 
thing of the same kind as I can perceive; and there is no reason why I 
should not be able to perceive it too, if I went to the right place and did 
the right things. If I have reason to believe that my authority is a 
skilled experimenter and observer, and if he is believed to be so by other 
experts, it is rational to attach considerable weight to what he asserts. 
This weight will, of course, be increased if other experts perform the 
same experiments and observations and reach similar results. It is on 
such grounds as this that it is rational for me to attach considerable 
probability to statements made by Professor Rutherford or Dr. Aston 
about the experimental splitting of atoms. But, when people are said 
to believe in survival on the authority of some religious teacher, the 
situation is not at all closely analogous to this. They suppose that the 
religious teacher is either himself a divine being or that he has received 
his information directly from some divine being. The Christian who 
believes in survival on the authority of Christ is an example of the 
former case, and the Mohammedan who believes it on the authority of 
Mohammed is an example of the latter. Let us consider this kind of 
authority a little more closely. 

The ultimate authority in either case is the supposed divine being. 
Before accepting such statements on authority we must therefore sat- 
isfy ourselves (i) that our religious teacher was a divine being or was 
inspired by one; (ii) that he has been properly reported; (iii) that the 
divine being knows the truth about the question under consideration; 
and (iv) that the divine being is not intentionally deceiving us, or ac- 
commodating his statements to the current beliefs of the time and place, 
or speaking metaphorically. Lastly (v) if our authority is not sup- 
posed to be himself divine, but only to be divinely inspired, we must be 
sure that he has not deliberately or unwittingly falsified the message 
with which he has been entrusted. I can only say that I know of no 
historical case in which there seems to me to be any strong reason to 
believe that all these conditions have been fulfilled. The question has 
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been discussed by Mr. Hobbes with his usual acuteness in Chapter 
XXXII of the Leviathan, where he writes as follows. “If a man pre- 
tend to me that God hath spoken to him immediately and supernat- 
urally, and I make doubt of it, I cannot easily perceive what argument 
he can produce to oblige me to believe it. It is true that, if he be my 
Sovereign, he may oblige me to obedience so as not by act or word to 
declare I believe him not; but not to think any otherwise than my reason 
persuades me. But, if one that hath not such authority over me shall 
pretend the same, there is nothing that exacteth either belief or obe- 
dience.” (My italics.) I find nothing to add to Mr. Hobbes’s state- 
ment or to alter in it. 

(3) I pass now to the case of genera] metaphysical arguments in 
favor of human survival. These are at present somewhat out of fash- 
ion; and I think it would be generally admitted that the older kind of 
argument which Kant dealt with in the Paralogisms of Pure Reason 
really was refuted by Kant. The only modern philosopher of impor- 
tance, so far as I know, who claims to prove the immortality of the soul 
by general metaphysical arguments is Dr. M°Taggart. He points out 
quite rightly that all such arguments have an a priori and an empirical 
part. The a priori part consists in proving that anything which had 
certain characteristics would necessarily be permanent. The empirical 
part consists in showing that the human mind has such characteristics. 
How then do such arguments differ from those which I call “empirical”? 
The difference is this. An empirical argument for survival takes cer- 
tain special phenomena, viz., those which are dealt with by Psychical 
Research. And it argues that the hypothesis of human survival ex- 
plains these phenomena better than any other hypothesis that we can 
think of. Such an argument of course uses a priori principles of logic 
and probability, as every argument does. But it has no a priori prem- 
ise. In this respect it differs fundamentally from such an argument as 
M‘Taggart’s, and is of exactly the same kind as the arguments for the 
wave-theory of light or the constitution of the benzene molecule. 

Now I cannot prove that all general metaphysical arguments for 
human survival must necessarily be invalid. I can only say that all that 
I am acquainted with seem to be extremely doubtful either in their 
@ priori part or in their empirical part or in both. And they are so 
much bound up with elaborate metaphysical systems, and have per- 
suaded so few men beside their authors, that I propose to ignore them 
here. We are thus left with Ethical Arguments and Special Empirical 
Arguments. I shall deal with the former in the next chapter, and with 
the latter in the chapter which follows it. I may say at once that my 
own view is that, if human survival can be rendered probable at all, this 
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can be done only by empirical arguments based on the phenomena which 
are treated by Psychical Research. 


ETHICAL ARGUMENTS FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL 


It has been held by many philosophers that all arguments from 
“value” to “ fact ” or from “ ought ” to “is” are necessarily invalid. 
I have certainly expressed this view myself from time to time. I be- 
lieve now that this is not true without qualification; and that, if certain 
conditions be fulfilled, such arguments are not necessarily fallacious. 
Whether any of them in fact succeed in proving their conclusions is of 
course another matter. I will, therefore, begin by discussing in general 
terms the question whether such arguments can ever be valid, and, if so, 
what conditions an argument of this kind must fulfil in order not to be 
logically fallacious. 


Tue Locicat Stratus or Etuicat ARGUMENTS WITH 
Factuau Concuvusions 


An ethical argument is one that uses at least one ethical premise; 
we must, therefore, begin by explaining what is meant by an “ ethical 
premise.” I assume at the outset that there are certain purely ethical 
characteristics, i.e., characteristics which cannot be identified with or 
defined in terms of non-ethical or “ natural ” characteristics. I should 
consider that the characteristics of being “ intrinsically good” or 
“ right ” or “a duty ” are examples of purely ethical characteristics. 
Now presumably some ethical characteristics are simple and indefinable, 
whilst others can be analyzed and defined in terms of other ethical char- 
acteristics. E.g., some people have held that a “ right action ” may be 
defined as “an action which has as good consequences as any action 
which is possible to the agent.” Again, even when an ethical character- 
istic is not definable, there may be synthetic propositions about its prop- 
erties or about its connections with other ethical characteristics. E.g., 
we may say that the goodness of a whole is not necessarily the sum of 
the goodness which each of its parts would have in isolation. Again, 
we might hold that both “ good ” and “ right ” are indefinable, and yet 
accept the synthetic proposition that no action is right which does not 
have at least as good consequences as any action which is possible for 
the agent. I think that I can now define what I mean by a “ purely 
ethical proposition.” It will be a proposition which either (a) states 
that a certain ethical characteristic (e.g., “ good”) is indefinable; or 
(b) analyzes it in terms of other ethical characteristics; or (c) states 
some intrinsic property of an ethical characteristic (¢.g., that it is 
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quantitative, that it is not simply additive, etc.) ; or (d) states some 
synthetic connection between two or more ethical characteristics. 

Now I think that it is certain that no argument all of whose premises 
are purely ethical propositions can lead to a factual conclusion. But 
I am very doubtful whether anyone has ever used such an argument. 
Now there are other propositions which involve ethical characteristics, 
which I will call “ mixed ethical propositions.” These assert a syn- 
thetic connection between an ethical characteristic and one or more non- 
ethical characteristics. I will give some examples. ‘ No action can be 
a duty unless it be physically possible for the agent to perform it.” 
“No state of affairs can be good or bad unless it is or contains ab a 
constituent some conscious mental state.” ‘“* The goodness of any state 
of affairs depends on nothing but the balance of pleasure which it con- 
tains, and is directly proportional to this balance.” All these are mixed 
ethical propositions ; the first being true, the second highly probable, 
and the third certainly false. Mixed ethical propositions can always 
be put into one of the two forms: “ If anything had the ethical char- 
acteristic E it would have the non-ethical characteristic N,” or “ If any- 
thing had the non-ethical characteristic N it would have the ethical 
characteristic E.” Any ethical argument with a factual conclusion 
must contain a mixed ethical premise of the first kind in order to be 
logically valid. 

We can now go a step further. The mixed ethical premise is essen- 
tially hypothetical, The conclusion is categorical. It follows that one 
premise must be categorical, if the argument is to be logically valid. 
And it is plain that the categorical premise must be of the form: 
“ Something does have the ethical characteristic E.” We can then con- 
clude that something does have the non-ethical characteristic N. I have 
now stated what Mr. Johnson would call the “ constituitive conditions ” 
for the validity of such arguments. We must now consider what he 
would call the “ epistemic conditions.” If the argument is not to be 
circular we must be able to know (a) that if anything had E it would 
have N, and (b) that something has E, without having to know before- 
hand that something has N. 

We may divide up ethical arguments on two different principles, 
thus getting four different kinds of ethical argument which might pos- 
sibly be valid. (i) The ethical characteristic under consideration might 
be “ good,” or it might be “ right ” or “ duty.” (ii) The factual prem- 
ise might take the form “ Something has E” or the more determinate 
form “ This has E.” E.g., it might take the form “ Some actions are 

right ” or “This action is right.” Of course the latter entails the 
former. But it is plain that the argument is stronger if it only has to 
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use the milder premise. We might be pretty certain that some actions 
which have been performed have been right, but doubtful whether any 
particular action which was brought to our notice was right. 

This seems to me to be about as much as we can say about the gen- 
eral question of whether ethical arguments with factual conclusions can 
ever be logically valid. We have seen that they can be if they fulfil cer- 
tain conditions, and we have stated exactly what those conditions are. 
I propose now to give an example of an ethical argument which seems 
to me to fulfil the conditions and to prove its conclusion. I think that 
Kant’s argument from duty to freedom is a case in point. It may be 
put as follows. “If it can ever be truly said that it is a duty to per- 
form (or to avoid) an act, it must have been possible for the agent to 
perform it and possible for him not to perform it. Now there are some 
acts of which it is true to say that they ought to have been done (or 
avoided). Hence there are some acts which their agent could have per- 
formed and could have avoided.” It is plain that this argument fulfils 
the constituitive conditions. It seems to me clear that the ethical prem- 
ise can be known to be true by merely reflecting on the conceptions of 
“ duty ” and of “ possibility,” and that it is not necessary to know be- 
forehand that some acts which have been done could have been avoided 
or that some acts which have been avoided could have been done. So 
that the first epistemic condition is fulfilled. I am also inclined to be- 
lieve that we can know that the characteristics “ ought ” and “ ought 
not ” have application without having to know beforehand that some 
actions which are done could have been avoided, and that some actions 
which have been avoided could have been done. It is difficult to be sure 
of this because every one does in practice believe the conclusion of 
Kant’s argument. Assuming that the above statement is true, Kant’s 
argument fulfils the second epistemic condition, and proves its conclu- 
sion. Unfortunately the only conclusion which it certainly proves is 
not of much interest. It no doubt makes it almost certain that we are 
in some sense “ free” in some of our voluntary actions. But it is not 
in the least certain that the “ freedom ” required is inconsistent with 
determinism. And we could have reached the conclusion that we are 
“free” in several very important senses without appealing to ethical 
arguments at all. It seems to me doubtful whether Kant’s ethical argu- 
ment proves that we are “ free ” in any sense of “ freedom ” which could 
not have been established by direct inspection ; and all these senses seem 
_to me to be probably consistent with complete determinism. 

I will now give an example of an ethical argument which seems to me 
obviously to fail to fulfil the conditions and to be invalid. We might 
argue as follows. “ Unless God existed it would not be our duty to 
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address private prayers to him. It is our duty to address private pray- 
ers to God. Therefore God must exist.” (I put in the qualification 
“ private,” because it might be my duty to address public prayers to 
God, even if he does not exist and I do not believe that he exists, if the 
State of which I am a member orders its citizens to do so by an act 
which has been properly introduced, discussed, and passed into law.) 
Now the above argument seems to me to break the second epistemic con- 
dition. I do not think that it could possibly be maintained that I can 
know that it is my duty to address private prayers to vod unless I 
already know that God exists. Hence this ethical argument for the 
existence of God would be circular. 


Proressor TAaytor’s ARGUMENTS FOR IMMORTALITY 


Now that we understand the logic of ethical arguments for factual 
conclusions we can consider the special ethical arguments for human 
survival. These arguments have been stated in many forms. Fortu- 
nately the essence of them has been put with admirable persuasiveness, 
brevity, and clearness by Professor A. E. Taylor in an article called 
“The Moral Argument for Immortality ” in the Holborn Review. As 
I have no expectation of seeing the case put better than Professor Tay- 
lor puts it there, I will take this article as the text for my discussion. 
I think that the article contains two distinct arguments, though Pro- 
fessor Taylor passes from the first to the second without definitely say- 
ing that he is making a transition. 

The Argument from Duty. Crudely stated, the first argument 
comes to this. If we and all the human race will eventually die, certain 
acts which it would be our duty to do on the opposite alternative will 
not be duties. And certain other acts, which it would be wrong to do 
if we were immortal, would be harmless and reasonable enough if the 
lives of ourselves and our fellows are limited to the three-score years and 
ten which we spend in this mortal body. The duties of a Christian are 
the right and reasonable behavior of a man who is going to survive the 
death of his body; they are not right or reasonable if we die with our 
bodies. The reasonable course of life on the latter alternative would 
be that which is sketched for us in Horace’s Odes. Now we know that 
it is right for us to live in accordance with the Christian ethics, and 
that it is wrong to live in accordance with the Horatian ethics. Since 
the latter mode of life would not be wrong if we were mortal, we can 
conclude that we are not mortal. I will deal with this argument first. 

It is not in the least necessary for the argument to assume that the 
Christian ethics are wholly right or the Horatian ethics wholly wrong. 
I must confess that it seems to me that Professor Taylor allows much 
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too much to the Horatian ethics, even on the assumption of human 
mortality. He seems to suggest that, if we all die with our bodies, the 
only redsonable course of action is to enjoy the passing hour. I should 
have supposed that, even if the belief that I and the race will perish 
makes it unreasonable for me to trouble about anything but my own 
pleasure, the reasonable course of life for me might be very different 
from that which Horace recommends. If champagne gives me a head- 
ache I shall be foolish to take too much of it merely because I am mortal. 
And my mortality will surely not make it my duty to “sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade” if I find the society of Amaryllis and all her 
kindred an intolerable bore. If I happen to prefer philosophy, or scien- 
tific research, or charity-organization, to dinner-parties, race-meetings, 
and night-clubs, there seems to be no reason why I should not indulge 
these tastes as much as any immortal spirit. Professor Taylor admits 
that Horace’s Odes do not make very cheerful reading; surely this may 
be due, not simply to the fact that Horace believed himself to be mortal, 
but also to the fact that he acted unreasonably even for a mortal being 
whose sole aim is to maximize his own happiness. In a good many peo- 
ple the passion for scientific research, for artistic production, or for the 
construction of engineering works and the organization of businesses, is 
extremely strong and largely disinterested. The Horatian scheme for- 
gets these facts. If a man wishes to provide himself with sources of 
pleasure that will ensure a quiet but strong happiness over the greater 
part of his life, rather than a few spasms of enjoyment in the earlier 
part of it followed by years of boredom, he will be most unwise to adopt 
the “ fleeting-hour ” plan even if he believes himself to be mortal. His 
wisest course will be, not indeed to neglect bodily pleasures in the earlier 
years of his life, but at any rate to indulge in them only to such an ex- 
tent as will not interfere with the acquirement of sources of quieter but 
more permanent happiness which can be enjoyed when gout has for- 
bidden port and a failing digestion has vetoed oysters. 

Thus, even if we die with our bodies, and if this implies that it is 
only reasonable to do what will give us pleasure, this will not necessarily 
make the right and reasonable line of conduct for most of us very dif- 
ferent (though it will be somewhat different) from that of a convinced 
Christian. But of course the mere fact, if it be a fact, that we are mor- 
tal has no tendency to make it right to consider only our own pleasure. 
Suppose that I and all other men are mortal, this will not alter the fact 
that, so long as they and I are alive, some states of mind, such as the 
appreciative hearing of good music, are better than others, such as en- 
joyment of another’s pain. Nor will it alter the fact that it largely 
depends on our present actions whether I, my contemporaries, and a 
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long series of successors shall experience the one kind of state or the 
other. Whether we are mortal or not it will still be our duty, I suppose, 
not to produce a worse state when we can produce a better; not to treat 
our own pleasure, simply because it is owrs, as more important than the 
pleasure of others; and not to show favoritism in the distribution of 
those materials for a good life which are at our disposal. Thus the 
duties of Justice, Rational Benevolence, and Prudence remain duties on 
either hypothesis. 

Professor Taylor says that he assumes that “ the highest goods are 
roughly the discovery and knowledge of truth, the attainment and exer- 
cise of virtue, and the creation and fruition of beauty.” To these he 
later on adds the relation of love between persons. “ All other goods,” 
he says, “ are secondary and insignificant as compared with these.” I 
have no quarrel with these statements. The question is whether it would 
cease to be rational to strive for these goods if we believed that all hu- 
man beings are mortal and that the race will eventually die out. So far 
as I can see, the only argument which Professor Taylor uses to support 
this view is that, on this hypothesis, it will make no permanent difference 
whether we pursue these goods or not. Now I agree that this conse- 
quence follows from the assumption that the race will eventually die out. 
And I agree that it is practically certain that the race will die out unless 
some individual members of it are immortal. Finally, I agree (subject 
to certain qualifications which I will mention in a moment) that, if no 
goods that we can produce are permanent, the world is a poor thing. 
The qualifications which I have to make are these. (1) Although every 
species of intelligent beings may last only for a finite time, yet there 
might always be some species of intelligent beings existing. And the 
scientific discoveries and artistic treasures of the human race might be 
capable of being known and appreciated by the race of intelligent beings 
whose sun is rising while the sun of the human race is setting. On this 
hypothesis all values which consist in relations between human beings, or 
which are stored up in the characters of human beings, would indeed be 
lost; but a good deal would be saved out of the wreck. The hypothesis 
which I am suggesting is analogous to what has happened many times 
in the history of the earth, when one race (e.g., the Greeks) has flowered 
and decayed, and eventually another race has found inspiration in their 

artistic, literary, and scientific productions. (2) Professor Taylor 
holds that, if all the values which the human race has created die with it 
and are not continued by some other race, the world is very evil. This 
seems to me to be too harsh a judgment; all that is justified is that the 
world is not very good. Suppose that there have not been and never 
will be any intelligent beings except men, and that the human race lasts 
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for ten million years, reaching a maximum of virtue, happiness, and 
knowledge, at some intermediate date and then degenerating. On this 
hypothesis no part of the history of the world before the beginning of 
this period, and no part of its history after this period, has any intrinsic 
value. All intrinsic value, positive and negative, is crowded into this 
ten million years ; and this period is no doubt but a moment in the total 
life of the universe. We must remember, however, that if there is no 
intrinsic goodness outside these limits of time, there is also no intrinsic 
evil. Ethically, all but the ten million years may be wiped out ; and the 
moral character of the universe will stand or fall simply by the balance 
of good or evil within this ten million years. If there be a balance of 
good in that period, the universe may be called slightly good; if there be 
a balance of evil, it may be called slightly bad. But, however great the 
balance one way or the other within this period, we cannot call the uni- 
verse as a whole very good or very bad, because the period during which 
any moral predicate can be applied is such a vanishingly small part of 
the total history of the universe. 


(To be continued. ) 
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